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ROBABLY never before in the his- 
p tory of the American Institute of 

Architects has the chief subject 
matter of the Convention been so vitally 
important to the organization as it will be 
in December. 

There are matters of far greater impor- 
tance to the community we serve, matters 
connected with the arts and the sciences, 
but none so important as affecting the 
efficiency of the machine through whose 
agency this more important work is made 
effective. 

From small beginnings and from defi- 
nitely localized groups, a great and repre- 
sentative body has arisen. The American 
Institute of Architects has its Chapters 
throughout the United States, from Maine 
to Florida, from the Carolinas to Cali- 
fornia. The Chapters, however, are or- 
ganized in so many different ways as to 
make uncertain and indefinite their rela- 
tions to the parent body. All have mem- 
bers who are not members of the Institute. 
Many have an actual non-Institute major- 
ity. Under separate state charters and 
with Constitutions and By-Laws not 
always in full accord with the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of the Institute, there 
is great difficulty in handling Chapters as 
really a definite part of the American 
Institute of Architects. It is with a view 


to re-forming the Chapters, re-studying 
and coérdinating both the Institute and 
Chapter By-Laws, that the Committee 
on Chapters was appointed. The com- 
mittee has done a very far-reaching and 
very important piece of work, and every- 
one who is interested in the progress of 
architecture in the United States will be 
affected directly or indirectly by the action 
of the Institute at the coming Convention. 
On this account, therefore, the Convention 
is one of very great importance. 

Government architecture is going 
through a tentative stage, preparatory to 
being established on a different, and on a 
much better, basis—better even than that 
existing when the Tarsney Act was in 
operation. At present it does not seem 
clear how the Institute can be of best ser- 
vice to the government in this connection, 
but the Institute stands ready to help when 
help is desired; and a clearer understand- 
ing of the difficulties that confront the 
government will certainly be one result 
of the coming Convention. 

Over everything that we do now is cast 
the cloud of war that is destroying so much 
that can never be replaced, and which 
will inevitably hinder the advancement of 
civilization and the arts for a considerable 
time. Eventually, the great conflict must 
result in good ends, and we who stand 
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apart as lookers-on must maintain a neu- 
tral position. In the gathering together 
of our members from all over this great 
country, with their diversified interests 
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and sympathies, nothing. but good can 
result. For this reason, also, it is hoped 
that the Convention will be very largely 
attended. 


The Destruction of Rhetms 


143rd Territorial Regiment, 12th Company, 
France, September 21, 1914. 
Dear Mr. Whitaker: 

You will find inclosed an article about Rheims. 
It was bombarded, without reason, stupidly, miser- 
ably. We are all heart-broken, indignant, and bitterly 
obsessed over the brutal act of vandalism, which has 
ruined this admirable chef d’oeuvre. The Journal is 
not a journal of polemics, yet I am sure that you will 
not hesitate to insert my article. If it is necessary to 

edit it, do it sparingly! 

We French and English are convinced that we 
are fighting for the cause of civilization and for the 
most sacred rights of humanity. It is a veritable 
crusade! Cordially yours, 

JEAN-PAuL ALAUx. 


Obliged by war to interrupt my series 
of articles, | am happy to profit from a 
moment of calm in our actual operations, 
to write a few words for the Journal. 

The frightful war let loose upon Europe, 
the consequences of which are being felt 
by the whole world, has had one effect 
which will be sorrowfully resented by every 
artist in the world. Without any reason of 
military necessity—for Rheims was an 
open city—the cathedral was systemati- 
cally bombarded, and this, one of the most 
precious jewels of the Middle Ages, was, 
in parts, almost completely destroyed. 

When the news came to the little village 
where I was quartered with my regiment, 
we thought that a few shells had fallen at 
hazard, and that the damage would not 
be beyond reparation. Alas! The news 
has come to us this morning that the ruin 
of this venerable basilica, witness of several 
centuries of history, is beyond repair, if 
not beyond restoration. Le fer et le feu 
have destroyed the celebrated portal, 
equal in beauty to the purest of the ancient 
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jewels of architecture, miracle of finesse 
and of elegance. Nothing remains but 
smoking ruins, debris, and dust. 

It was to this Cathedral that our kings 
came to be consecrated. Here that Joan 
of Arc caused her king to be crowned. 
Under these vaulted arches, perhaps now 
disappeared forever, during the memorable 
ceremony of the coronation, La glorieuse 
Lorraine held proudly her standard. “IJ 
avait a la peine,” said she; “il fallait bien 
qu'il fut d ’bonneur.”” Tears come to my 
eyes in thinking of such an irreparable 
disaster. 

Other generations will replace those 
which perish in this war; but, O chere 
basilique! Thrice holy and thrice sacred! 
Thou before whom the knee is bent with 
such fervor when the heart is gripped with 
the moving vision of beauty! Who will 
return to us thy windows and their rip- 
pling mosaic of color? Thy three porches, 
crowded with a profusion of hundreds of 
figures chiseled with love? Thy twin 
towers sublime, so proud and so strong as 
they mount toward Heaven as a prayer? 
Thy glorious rose, the single eye of that 
august face, whose front is crowned with 
kings, angels, virgins, and martyrs? 

Who will give us back the colossal 
figures which translated the mysteries of 
the Virgin Mary, the Annunciation, the 
Visitation, and the Presentation in the 
Temple? The five immense statues, in 
full relief, which represented the ancestors 
of the Virgin? The twelve months, the 
four seasons, and the sixteen angels who 
guarded the entrance to the sanctuary? 

All the glories of the great religious his- 
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tory of Christianity were there gathered. 
The Apostles, the story of St. Paul, the 
Patriarchs, St. John, the stories of David 
and of Solomon, Adam and Eve, the 
Prophets, all sculptured with such force 
and such a charming and naive grace, and 
by artists whose names we have never 
known! Over the center of the main door 
was the colossal Christ on the Cross, and 
there one also saw St. Remi, St. Nicaise, 
and St. Rigobert, founders and patron 
saints of the Cathedral. I cannot recall 
all the other treasures; the paintings in 
the choir—Titian, Tintoretto, Zuccharo, 
Poussin—and the admirable tapestries 
given by the kings of France and the 
Cardinal of Lorraine. An unheard of act 
of vandalism has, in only a few hours, 
destroyed this marvelous fabric! 

The spirit is obsessed by this stupefying 
horror, which seems all the worse when we 
remember that all the preceding invasions 
have respected this glorious work, and 
that even the revolution against kings had 
left intact this very temple which was the 
foundation of royalty! 

The crime is irreparable. It is a blot 
upon the escutcheon of those who accom- 


plished it which will never be a talisman 
of good! 

The Italians have repaired the Cam- 
panile at Venice. That was possible, for 
the tower, which served no other purpose 
than to form a beautiful silhoutte in the 
lovely ensemble of the Place St. Mark, 
was of a very simple construction, if one 
excepts the logetta of Sansovino. But 
Rheims was not the same. A restoration 
would be without value unless we were 
able to consecrate years and years and 
millions and millions to its accomplish- 
ment. The glass and the sculpture are 
beyond replacement, yet, I still hope the 
restoration will be possible. It would be 
less sad than the desert where this relic 
of the centuries once lifted its head, less 
sad to the visitor than a monument which 
merely recalled the abominable act of 
wanton destructien. 

To the already too long list of the 
exquisite Flemish cities of Louvain and 
Malines we must now add Rheims, the 
authors of whose destruction have deprived 
humanity of an infinitely precious part 
of its most sacred patrimony. 

JeEAN-PauL ALAUx. 
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IV. 


THOMAS GIRTIN 


By WILLIAM WALKER, A.R.E. 


F TOM GIRTIN had lived,I should 

have starved.” This remark, made by 

Turner at the time of Girtin’s pre- 
mature death, at the age of twenty-seven, 
has led to much speculation on the ulti- 
mate position his genius might have won 
for him. These notable contemporaries no 
doubt derived much stimulus from each 
other; their paths lay often in the same 
direction; they both sketched from boy- 
hood the old corners in London and the 
busy scenes of the river. The Thames was 
familiar to them from Woolwich to Chelsea. 
They were Londoners, there was but two 
months difference in their ages, and they 
were frequenters of two well-known houses 
in Adelphi Terrace where they studied 
and copied in the collections of paintings 
and drawings of their hosts, Dr. Monro 
and Mr. Henderson. Their work has 
always been highly prized, and today their 
names are associated with the foundation 
of the school of English 
painting. 


water-color 


Thomas Girtin was born in February, 


a) 


75. He was the elder of two boys and 
only eight years old when his father died. 
His brother John survived him and became 
the publisher of his aquatints. Girtin’s 
education in art was not of the classroom 
sort, and he does not appear to have been 
at any time very hard pressed for the 
means of livelihood. At an early age he 
received some lessons in drawings; later 
he was apprenticed to Edward Dayes, who 
drew well and seems to have been an artist 
of some distinction. Apprentice and mas- 
ter, however, did not get on well together; 
soon we hear that he was handed over to 
the authorities as a refractory apprentice. 
The Earl of Essex is said to have seen his 
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work, and, taking an interest in the youth, 
released him from confinement by buying 
up his indentures. This was a stroke of 
good fortune, for Girtin never lost the 
interest of his noble patron and doubtless 
many a commission came to him through 
his benefactor. 

After the release from his obligations 
to Dayes he took employment with S. W. 
Reynolds. Here he was again engaged at 
coloring engravings with flat washes of 
delicate tints, and it is probably owing to 
this training that Girtin retained to the 
end of his career a preference for flat 
washes in the treatment of his subjects. 
He developed, however, a color harmony 
which was generally bold and decided. 

In those before photography, 
travelers often engaged the services of an 
artist who accompanied them on_ their 
journeys, for the purpose of making draw- 
ings and sketches. There were, also ama- 
teur topographers, who required assistance 
of this sort, and we hear of Girtin making a 
tour with one of them. They are said to 
have visited Peterborough, Leicester, and 
Litchfield, where they must have seen 
much that gave Girtin stimulus for profit- 
able study. There is a pencil-drawing of 
Girtin at work, which is in the collection 
of the British Museum, and there is a 
wood-cut tail-piece showing him sketching 
from nature. He sits on a three-legged 
stool, in a free-and-easy position with his 
legs stretched forward. He wears Hessian 
boots and a tall beaver hat, while he draws 
on a piece of paper which rests on his knee. 
In a manuscript by a contemporary 
engraver there is an instance of his gener- 
osity mentioned. One day someone ob- 
served him listening to a tale of woe by a 


days, 
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poor artist. Girtin had no ready money 
at the moment, so he presented him with 
a picture, for which he had already re- 
fused twenty pounds. 

Girtin soon found himself one of a 
coterie of artists who, at that time, cen- 
tered around Leicester Square and Covent 
Garden. His was a nature generous and 
free. He was, without doubt, responsive 
and receptive, and soon fell under the spell 
of Canaletto, Piranesi, Wilson, and 
Rubens. Although, like Turner, Girtin 
was primarily a landscapist and worked 
constantly from nature, his outlook, as one 
would expect from the dissimilarity of 
their temperaments, was quite different. 
His compositions show a preference of 
simple treatment, his arrangements are of 
broad masses, unbroken save by the most 
necessary detail, while Turner’s are rather 
more lavish and profuse. At that time 
there was a taste for subjects in which 
architecture formed an important, or indis- 
pensable, part of the design, and his paint- 
ings, drawings, etchings, and sketches are 
almost entirely of this class and show a 
very skillful adjustment of their details 
to the needs of the medium. 

The illustrations to the present article 
are from examples in the Print Room of the 
British Museum. 

“The Stone Church near Gravesend”’ is 
a good example of simple water-color 
treatment. The sky is deep in tone and 
the immediate foreground is strengthened 
almost to the limit by heavy washes of a 
dark, cool shade. The other colors are of a 
warm tint which gains in emphasis by the 
contrast. The figure, the building, and 
other parts of the composition are sketched 
in a typical manner. 

In the drawing entitled “The Pont 
Saint Michel” the whole composition is 
very carefully outlined in sepia and tinted 
in bluish grays with a little faint pure 
color mixed here and there. The tones are 
put on in a very direct way, and there is 
no sign of the lights having been taken out 
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by the usual methods. All the parts 
intended to remain clear are left so from 
the commencement. This gives to the 
drawings a crisp and well-considered look. 
The scene is very characteristic of the 
Paris which for the most part remained 
until Meryon’s day. 

There are twenty plates in the portfolio 
of “Paris and its Environs,” which was 
published in March 1803. They were 
etched just before Girtin’s death from the 
drawings he made on the spot, and the 
aquatinting was added by F. C. Lewis, J. 
B. Harraden, W. Pickett, and J. C. Stadler, 
who carried out admirably, in their trans- 
lations, his broad, flat, simple tones. These 
aquatints are mostly of a rich, brown color 
and are sometimes printed in two tones. 
Usually the deeper ink forms the main 
outline, here and there it is applied to the 
sky or foreground where additional 
strength is required. The chief interest in 
these “Views” lies in the part actually 
worked by Girtin, and so the outline etch- 
ings have a predominating appeal. They 
are, moreover, very scarce, like other pre- 
paratory etchings by more widely known 
artists. Van Dyck’s masterly etched por- 
traits and Turner’s deeply bitten and 
beautifully drawn outlines were also pro- 
duced for the engravers. These Paris 
views were done in the soft-ground manner 
by Girtin and passed on to aquatinters for 
the addition of the tones he probably 
indicated on the outline proofs. The sizes 
of the plates vary considerably—they 
average from eighteen to twenty-five 
inches wide and their depth is about six 
inches. 

The aquatint manner came into use 
about the middle of the eighteenth century 
and was practised by various artists on 
the continent. Paul Sandby was one of 
the first in England to utilize its possibili- 
ties. He claimed to have discovered cer- 
tain ways of facilitating the working of 
the method, and published a set of views 
in 1775, which were followed by others in 
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succeeding years. Girtin knew Sandby 
and lived for a time quite near to him, so 
the possibilities of the process may have 
been suggested to him in that way. There 
are at least two plates in existence which 
point to some experiment in the produc- 
tion of the etchings. One is done in the 
soft-ground manner and is in private 
possession, the other is in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum and shows no traces of 
anything but direct etching with the point. 
It is very unequal in the quality of its 
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line, which is due to the fact that, although 
the drawing was very carefully done, the 
pressure on the needle was not always 
sufficient to remove the wax from the sur- 
face of the copper. In the use of the soft- 
ground process he has been more success- 
ful. Moreover, the results to be obtained 
by this method resembled his usual qual- 
ity of line and point to the source of his 
inspiration in the soft pen line of Cana- 
letto’s drawings. There is, of course, a 


great difference between the point of 


view of the Londoner and the Venetian, 
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which is very noticeable in Girtin’s force- 
ful way of expressing bold contrasts. From 
Piranesi he doubtless derived his knowledge 
of the classic orders. 

Owing to a fire, which took place in the 
premises of John Girtin, who published 
the Views of Paris after his brother’s death, 
many of the prints unfortunately perished. 
Their bold and vigorous treatment, their 
sense of space, so characteristic of Paris, 
are their chief merits, which are most 
evident in such masterpieces of simple line 


-After the drawing by Thomas Girtin 


as, “The View from the Palace Terrace,” 
“The Belle Vue,” and ‘“‘Marli.”” These 
have a “done-at-a-sitting look,” yet at the 
same time a unity of design which is only 
obtainable when the artist fully and 
deeply comprehends all the requirements 
of the composition from the commence- 
ment. There is a temptation in looking 
at these plates to think of the spacious- 
ness of Rembrandt’s “Gold Weigher’s 
Field,” although they are works of a dif- 
ferent type and the Dutch master’s is a 
finished picture, while Girtin’s are pre- 
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paratory studies. Their sizes differ vastly, 
but the idea of space and of a completed 
picture is the same. No side-by-side com- 
parison will show the similarity, it is the 
effect that each leaves in the mind that 
suggests a family resemblance. 

An article of great historic and artistic 
interest might be written about the Pont 


Neuf, Paris. It has been the subject of 


many pictures and engravings. It has a 
history of its own. At one time it was a 
center for the gathering of society and it is 
today an important point from which to 
grasp the general plan of ancient Paris. 
Jacques Callot etched the bridge when it 
was in reality the Pont Neuf. Girtin, 
Meryon, and Whistler have each made 
plates of it. Today it is the mark at which 
the famous and the aspirants to fame still 
draw their bows. 

In the completed print of Girtin’s Pont 
Neuf, the etching of which is illustrated, 
the accents of dark are admirably managed 
and give a perfect balance to a composition 
of this sort. His resource is shown in the 
treatment of the broken parapet and in the 
way he obliterated, in the final print, the 
outline of the boat which comes nearly 
under the dome of the Institute. 

The size of Girtin’s etchings and the 


shape of them increase the difficulties of 


composition. The river presents a fore- 
ground devoid of interest except in boats, 
and a bold arrangements of these, with 
their masts, would have been the first 
resource of an artist of today. Girtin, how- 
ever, was satisfied with a few barges and 
does not seem to have relied upon their 
full possibilities of covering the empty 
spaces of the river. He draws architectural 
features in a bold topographical way, and 
obtains sky effects by simple cloud arrange- 
ments. The groups of buildings are rich 
in contrasting lights and shadows and the 
scene is enlivened by people and traffic. 
Once more we see his preference for flat 
washes in the slight and shadowy tones of 
the river. 


The pencil drawing of “The View of the 
City with the Louvre” shows Girtin’s 
command of hand in rendering a busy 
scene without losing any of its interest. 
It reminds us of Whistler’s plate, ““The 
Riva,” where the point of view is raised 
slightly above the general level, and though 
it has more figures and a different setting, 
there is the same firm touch and a similar 
openness and action suggested everywhere. 
This spontaneity remains in the etching 
and also, to a certain extent, in the aquatint 
illustrated, which, though it does not show 
as much depth of tone as others in the 
series, has a softness and cohesion which is 
very beautiful in its well-considered values. 
This state of the print is very scarce and 
shows the view without the addition of the 
sky and the darks in the foreground, 
which the aquatinter introduced later on. 

The enormous change from the simple 
etched outline to the finished aquatint 
with its deep-toned shadows, provides a 
theme for interesting speculation. The 
mezzotint process, which flourished better 
in England than in any other country, may 
have had some influence in directing the 
popular taste toward deeply toned prints. 
Much beautiful work had been done before 
Girtin’s time and superb engravings were 
still being issued, so that his choice of a 
reproductive process which had already 
been brought before the public by Acker- 
man the publisher, and which has a resem- 
blance to mezzotint, was in accordance 
with the fashion of the day. Turner’s 
“Liber Studiorum” followed somewhere 
about 1807, and gave to us some of the 
very finest prints in this typical English 
manner. Even up to the present day the 
tradition exists in the school of etchers 
who prefer tone to pure line. The Con- 
tinental schools, on the contrary, show but 
few, though notable, instances of this 
preference. 

Mezzotint and aquatint give the best 
tonal results and the former has no rival 
in richness. One has only to study the 
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prints by S. W. Reynolds after Girtin’s 


drawings to know some of the finest exam- 
ples of this particular school. They were 
engraved on a small scale from Girtin’s 
drawings after his death. 

The drawings of the Pantheon, towering 
up on the hill, with the frowning-like old 
houses on the river below, is worked in 
pencil and pen-and-ink, and is in two 
pieces. The near buildings are strength- 
ened with the pen to throw back the dis- 
tant height with its famous domed church. 
It was etched and finished in aquatint in 
much the same manner, with a suitable 
sky, the hilly part receiving the chief light 
while the buildings bordering the river are 
enshrouded by a cloak of well-ordered 
shadows. 

Girtin had gradually gathered around 
him many supporters and his circle was 
widening, his style of work was his own 
and others were adopting it. No doubt 
he. felt his powers of expression growing. 
We hear of him as one of a band of young 
artists who founded a club for sketching 
and drawing. Girtin has been given the 
credit of originating this club idea which 
has become so familiar among artists. 

Toward the latter years of his life his 
health showed signs of trouble. Not long 
after his marriage in 1800, his friends 
became so concerned about his welfare 
that he was induced to travel in the hopes 
that a change of air would restore his fail- 
ing energies. He journeyed to Paris and 
remained there for some months. At this 
time he made the pencil drawings for the 
Views. They are of the same size as the 
published plates and seem to have been 
done on separate leaves of a sketch-book 
and joined afterward. He is said to have 
worked from a carriage, which he hired to 
go about with him that he might draw in 
comfort. The etchings had been finished 
and were in the aquatinters’ hands but he 
did not live to see them published, for he 
died in November, 1802, in London. 

His open-hearted and generous ways 
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endeared him to many. His married life 
was short but happy for he was fortunate 
in his friends who acknowledged and 
encouraged his talent and his patrons 
included many titled and wealthy people. 
Some of them took lessons from him, and 
he imparted freely all that he knew and 
had learned and his painting-room was 
always open to those who wished to visit 
him. 

Girtin’s washes of pure color, contrasted 
with the practice of commencing every- 
thing in a scheme of neutral tint, which 
was the rule of his day, were an innovation. 
He worked also upon a slightly tinted cart- 
ridge paper for a certain mellowness it 
imparted to his sketches. Cotman and 
De Wint continued this manner of direct 
work, developing a somewhat richer effect 
than Girtin obtained. Besides studies in 
England, Scotland, and Wales, and two 
scenes for Drury Lane Theater, Girtin did 
a semicircular panorama of London taken 
from somewhere south of Blackfriars 
Bridge. It was on view in Leicester Square 
at the time of his death, and was subse- 


quently shown in Russia, but it has long 


since been lost to sight. Some of the 
original water-color studies for it are in 
the British Museum. 

Girtin was one of the many painter- 
etchers who achieved distinction in both 
media, and, notwithstanding the frustra- 
tion, by his early death, of his hopes of 
becoming a painter in oils, it must be 
borne in mind that the tinted drawings 
of the eighteenth century never rivaled oil- 
painting as water-color may be said to do. 
Indeed there was a great distinction made 
between the two. Besides tinted drawings 
there were colored prints. Girtin’s intro- 
duction of rich color was therefore a real 
innovation, and left oil-painting with its 
first rival. In conclusion it may be said 
that Turner, with his unrivaled genius, 
had no imitators, whilst Girtin, whose 
development was incomplete, left a whole 
group of rising painters who followed him. 








Playing Fair in Building 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


President of the American Civic Association 


RCHITECTS, as I have discovered 
in my _ crisscross improvement 
journeys in this fair land of Amer- 

ica, are more than average good citizens. 
For reasons inherent in their profession, 
they are likely to be thinking of the com- 
munity as a whole, as well as of their own 
reputations and of their relations to their 
clients. 

But there is an opportunity for archi- 


tects further to increase the effectiveness of 


their citizenship,—an opportunity which 
I should like to present for their consid- 
eration. 

Through a curious and yet compre- 
hensible point of view, it has come to be 
understood that, in conducting building 
operations along a street or highway, the 
builder or contractor may use, for an 


indefinite time, either one-third or one- 
half of the highway surface, both for work- 


ing room and for the storage of materials. 
Indeed, some cities have actually 
“oranted” such “rights” in formal ordi- 
nance, overlooking entirely their actual 
powers, which in no case legally extend to 
the diversion of what is the property of 
all for the benefit of one or of a few. 
Building is a business. So is printing, 
or the selling of dry goods or hardware, 
or the provision of facilities for obtaining 
the expert advice of the lawyer, the doc- 
tor, or the architect. The builder has no 
inherent right not possessed by any other 
business man. What would be the general 
feeling, however, if the printer should 
calmly assume that for his own conven- 
ience in conducting his business he might 
store boxes of incoming material or 
machinery for an indefinite period on the 
street upon which his premises front? How 
would the public take it if the drygoods 


man moved his shipping department out 
to the common property, the street; or 
if the architect used one-third of the high- 
way, even occasionally, for his draughting 
tables? 

Yet every business man in this American 
democracy certainly has as full a right to 
use the street as any other business man, 
both in law and in equity. It ought to be- 
come, and I believe will become, axiomatic 
that no one man or organization has a right 
in any civilization to do that which, if all 
did it, would make life and business more 
difficult or more unpleasant. I realize 
that this view, which is the truly Christian 
and, therefore, the truly democratic view, 
conflicts with some interpretations of the 
Federal constitution—that sacred doc- 
ment so constantly cited by those who wish 
to defend their assumed inherent right to 
do whatever they wish, so long as they do 
it on their own property. But in very 
many ways the growing tendency of con- 
stitutional construction is to narrow the 
“rights” of the selfish man who cares 
nothing for his neighbor, save as his 
neighbor is either a convenience or a 
profit. 

There is no lack of legal decisions to 
establish the ownership of the public 
highways by the whole public, and, save 
in certain rare cases, to establish the 
further position that the public so owns 
the highways only in an “easement” for 
the uses of highways, and not to divert to 
any other uses. The once-serious encroach- 
ments upon the highways of wire-carrying 
poles, for instance, are no longer so serious, 
even though the poles are yet in ugly 
evidence in many communities, because 
the private business organizations owning 
the poles now fully realize that they are 
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in fact trespassers, without any finally 
defensible right to conduct business for 
private profit on public property. They 
are being ordered off, reasonably, in many 
communities, and they go off, or under, 
more or less cheerfully. 

Just so is this mistaken “right” to occupy 
in building operations any part of the 
highway for other than highway purposes. 

There is no actual right, as the city of 
New York, for instance, has shown, in the 
complete exclusion from the streets of any 
occupation by building operations, save 
as the highway properly serves as an 
approach to the location of such operations. 

But custom and complaisance will prob- 
ably continue for a time to sanction the use 
of one-third to one-half of the highway along 
building operations for the purposes of the 
builder. It is here that the designing or 
supervising architect can do a real ser- 
vice to his community. He can, either by 
insertion of a suitable clause in the con- 
tract with the builder, or by personal 
insistence, reduce to a minimum the 
intrusion on the street surface, and provide 
for such constant “cleaning-up” as shall 
make the surroundings less unsightly. He 
can see that the builder plays fair with the 
community. 

He can also see to it, by means which 
will occur to him, that the careless team- 
ster does not dump sand, stone, brick, and 
other building materials in the street at 
his convenience, but rather that he does 
such work upon the basis that the dumping 
is a permitted intrusion, to be made as 
little of an imposition as possible. Such 
action will always be in the interest of the 
client or of the builder; for one or the 
other pays for the bricks broken, the sand 
and lime and cement wasted, the lumber 
damaged by careless placing and handling. 
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This good-citizen architect can also 
influence favorably the length of time dur- 
ing which this private use of the highway 
continues. I have seen debris and mortar- 
boxes left in the street in front of buildings 
for many weeks after the apparent neces- 
sity for such intrusion had passed; and 
I have also seen the disorder of building 
reduced to a minimum in amount, and 
continued for the shortest practicable 
space of time—the latter case, I am glad 
to say, under the enlightened handling of a 
member of the Institute. In the same 
suburb, I have noted the thoughtless and 
selfish misuse of the street by builders 
nearly opposite, so that but a narrow, 
unsafe, and inconvenient lane between was 
left for the legitimate uses of the street 
by its owners, the public. 

It is hardly open to question that neat- 
ness and order in a community are to its 
material advantage. If architects—and 
owners and contractors as well—will but 
remember that all private use of the 
streets for other than the primary purposes 
of general intercourse is essentially illegal, 
that building uses are in the nature of a 
concession and not a right, that common 
fairness suggests the utmost reduction in 
extent and duration of such illegal use, 
and that neatness and order in building 
operations have a value to the public in 
general and are a special economic advan- 
tage to those immediately concerned, we 
will see a very considerable general 
improvement in these matters. 

I am confident that, as they think over 
what I have written, the members of the 
American Institute of Architects will thus 
play fair with the public, to the greatest 
extent practicable. Later, their sense of 
fairness will lead them to fight other street 
intrusions. 








Tue Private CHAPEL or JEAN CoTTERAN 


Marntenon 


HE name Maintenon at once brings 
into one’s thoughts the famous 
character whose personality is ever 


associated with the art and literature of 


the late seventeenth century in France, 
and one pictures her moving amongst the 
stately court of Louis XIV, with its gor- 
geous festivities and endless revelries that 
had such an appropriate setting in the 
wonderland of Versailles. Her quiet little 
chateau, hidden away in the deep valley 
of the Eure, about forty miles from Paris 
on the road to Chartres, is a distinct sur- 
prise to the casual visitor. Where one 
would expect Mansart’s handiwork with 
symmetry and classical proportions in the 
midst of a rigid garden with clipped chest- 
nuts, and formal box hedges, one steps 
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instead back to the reign of Francis I, for 
Maintenon is a chateau of the early 
Renaissance, with its high-pointed roofs, 
turrets, and dormers massed in charming 
confusion and irregularity of brick- and 
stone-work. It is set in a magnificent do- 
main of meadow and woodland that give 
at once the impression of an English park, 
with huge forest trees of many kinds 
clustered amidst fields of grass and flowers. 

Jean Cottereau, Minister of Finances 
successively to Louis XI, Charles VIII, 
and Francis I, was the original proprietor of 
the chateau. When he acquired the prop- 
erty in 1503 there was still standing part 
of an ancient fortress whose pepper-pot 
donjon still forms one angle of the facade. 
After several generations the Seigneurie of 
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Maintenon was made a marquisat, and it 
was the fourth Marquis of Maintenon who 
sold the chateau and title to Louis XIV 
in 1674. The king paid 250,000 livres 
for the property, and at once presented 
the chateau to Francoise d’ Aubigne, 
widow of the poet Scarron, whom he 
in future called Madame de Maintenon 
though he did not confer the title of Mar- 
quise de Maintenon upon her until they 
became married ten years later. Madame 
de Maintenon had additions made to the 
chateau, and her apartments are still in 
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much the condition that she left them. 
They possess some rare old Chinese fur- 
niture presented to the king by the Chinese 
ambassadors. Louis XIV was at this 
period still intent upon the aggrandizement 
of Versailles, and, in order to bring the 
waters of the Eure to his gardens, he 
commissioned Mansart with the building 
of an extraordinary aqueduct to cross the 
Valley of Maintenon several hundred 
yards below the chateau. The ruins of 
this colossal structure add to the pictur- 
esque character of the ancient park, 
overgrown as they are with ivy and shrub- 
bery. Le Notre also was employed at 
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Maintenon, where he directed the course 
of the Eure into a straight channel leading 
up to the chateau. He moreover added 
two long avenues of chestnut trees which 
in no way detract from the informal beauty 
of the landscape. 

A marshal of France, the third Duke of 
Noailles, married the niece of Madame de 
Maintenon, and received the chateau as 
dowry. The property has remained in the 
family ever since, and today the chateau is 
the residence of the present Duke of 
Noailles, who very agreeably admits visit- 
ors at their written request in advance. 
The town of Maintenon lies about two 
hours by rail out of Paris, between Ram- 
bouillet and Chartres. It is a sleepy little 
village that sees few visitors, and one 
comes over the old-fashioned high-arched 
bridge across the Eure almost directly into 
the square before the chateau. On the left 
of the square is the ancient chapel of Jean 
Cottereau, with its steep roof and muti- 
lated fragment of a Renaissance doorway. 
Madame de Maintenon connected this 


chapel with the chateau for her private 
use by means of a gallery, which has been 


re-decorated in the nineteenth century 
and hung with comparatively recent and 
unprepossessing portraits of the de Noa- 
illes family. The entrance-gate is overhung 
by enormous lime trees that give a touch 
of age and charm to the place, and which 
would screen the chateau quite effectively 
from the town, if it were not for the fact 
that one has only to turn the corner to the 
right and stand upon the bridge across 
another branch of the Eure, in order to 
get a sudden and charming view of the 
court of honor and the entrance facade, 
which turns a corner along the sluggish 
stream that stretches away into the park 
under a mass of shrubbery. Much of the 
detail has been very creditably restored, 
but the masses remain unchanged since 
the early sixteenth century. Two small 
turrets mark the central tower under which 
a vaulted passage, once fitted with draw- 
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bridge and portcullis, leads through to the 
parterre, with a glistening view of the little 
river stretching away into the distance 
under some massive piers that still boast 
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remains of their arches, and mark the line 
where Mansart laid the first tier of his 
aqueduct. Perhaps the most striking 
feature of Maintenon is that it “composes” 
well from so many different points of view. 
From the parterre the chateau is spread 
out around three sides of a rectangle, as 
it rears itself in irregular lines of turrets 
and roofs, with here and there a chimney 
of decorative brick-work springing from 
their midst. On the left are the apartments 
of -Madame de Maintenon, and on the 
right a tiny chapel projects through the 
arcaded wing into the stream beyond. The 
interior decoration of this chapel is very 
naive and some stained glass of the six- 


teenth century lends a certain amount of 


charm. 

The park, which stretches along the 
Eure for over a mile of meadow and wood- 
land, preserves a natural beauty that is 
seldom to be found in France untouched 
by the formal gardener. Some thirty 
bridges span the Eure and the Voise, 


which flow sluggishly between thickets of 
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poplar or rows of horse-chestnut and occa- 
sionally an open meadow affords a vista 
of the distant chateau or a glimpse of the 
ancient aqueduct. Thirty thousand sol- 
diers were employed on this colossal 
structure, which was eventually discon- 
tinued on account of the heavy mortality 
amongst the workmen. It was to have 
been almost three miles in length and 
composed of three tiers of arches at its 
highest point, but only the first tier was 
completed. Its arches rise to a height of 
eighty feet—half as high again as those 
built by the Romans at Pont du Gard 
and are fifty feet through at the base, with 
an opening of forty feet, and high abut- 
ments that give even today a vivid idea of 
what must have been their inert strength. 
A ramble through this park fills a very 
pleasant afternoon or morning; and one 
comes away with the impression that 
French landscape gardening may consist 
of other beauties besides clipped alleys and 
formal parterres; that it may possess the 
same variety of forest trees and informal- 
ity of meadow land that constitute the 
charm of an English park with its restful 
expanse of open country. 
H. P. PENNINGTON 
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OME years ago when the project for 
erecting a memorial to Abraham 
Lincoln was before the American 

people, and definite plans to that end were 
under consideration by Congress, the 
American Institute of Architects lent its 
aid and approval to the memorial which is 
now under process of erection, and which 
will occupy the well-chosen position in 
Potomac Park, in Washington. It seemed 
eminently fitting that the memorial should 
be monumental in character, and the 
Institute feared, rightly or wrongly, that 
the plan for a memorial in the form of a 
great highway would result in the erection 
of commemorative structures along the 
route which would not be in keeping with 
the purpose it was designed to accomplish. 
That these fears were not wholly ground- 
less is perhaps evidenced by some of the 
structures which have already been erected 
along the route of the Lincoln Highway. 
This project appears to have grown apace, 
and from the documents published by the 
Lincoln Highway Association, one gains 
an impression that the project is now 
destined to be carried to a final and not 
too distant completion. 

In the last number of the Journal, we 
related the arrangement whereby, through 





The Lincoln Highway and the American 
Institute of Architects 
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coéperation, the architectural and artistic 
features of all structures to be erected 
along the route of the highway were to be 
under the control of the Institute, and a 
committee has already been appointed 
for the purpose of planning how best to 
make this coéperation of the greatest ser- 
vice and benefit. 

The Lincoln Highway Committee of 
the Institute is composed of Elmer C. 
Jensen, Chicago, Chairman, George S. 
Mills, Toledo, and Benjamin S. Hubbell, 
Cleveland. Its plans, at this moment, are 
in process of formation, and their charac- 
ter must be reserved for a future number 
of the Journal. In the meantime and 
considering the magnitude of the under- 
taking, the committee would be glad of 
any suggestions. The fact remains that 
the Institute has been given a magnificent 
opportunity of public service. No archi- 
tect can contemplate the possibility of a 
great national highway, dignified in char- 
acter, harmoniously beautiful throughout 
its entire expanse, and destined to exer- 
cise a tremendous influence upon the 
artistic development of a nation, without 
being impressed, not only with the respon- 
sibilities of the Institute as the represen- 
tative body in American architecture, but 
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with his own individual responsibilities as 
well. 

In connection with this plan for what 
might well be the greatest of all monu- 
ments to one of the greatest of Americans, 
it is interesting to quote a few words from 
a letter which was addressed by another 
of our great Americans, Thomas Jefferson, 
on September 20, 1785, the letter being 
dated at Paris, and addressed to James 
Madison. 


with 
which I received two days 


“T have been much mortified 
information, 


ago from Virginia, that the first brick of 


the Capitol would be laid within a few 
days. But surely, the delay of this piece 
of a summer would have been repaired by 
the savings in the plan preparing here, 
were we to value its other superiorities as 
nothing. But how is a taste in this beau- 
tiful art to be formed in our countrymen, 
unless we avail ourselves of every occasion 
when public buildings are to be erected, 
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of presenting to them models for their 
study and imitation? 


“The loss will be only of the laying of 
the bricks already laid, or a part of them. 
This loss is not to be weighed 
against the saving of money which will 
arise, against the comfort of laying out 
the public money for something honorable, 
the satisfaction of seeing an object and 
proof of-national good taste, and the regret 








and mortification of erecting a monument 


of our barbarism, which will be loaded 
with execrations as long as it shall endure. 
You see I am an enthusiast on the 
subiect of the arts. But it is an enthusiasm 
of which I am not ashamed, as its object 
is to improve the taste of my countrymen, 
to increase their reputation, to reconcile 
them to the respect of the world and pro- 
cure them its praise.” 
These are words which should be 
thoughtfully pondered by every public 











official who has been entrusted with, or is 
in any way concerned in, the erection of a 


They 


public building. are words which 
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: ON THE LINCOLNHIGHWAY. 
should be carefully weighed by every 
individual, by every community and by 
every organization, in any way connected 
with the work of constructing and embel- 
lishing the Lincoln Highway. 
Whether that memorial results in some- 
thing which will be a source of great 
national pride and honor, or whether the 
result is an object of universal regret, will 
depend, not only upon the skill and ability 
contributed by the members of the Insti- 
tute, but upon the attitude of those who 
are directly responsible for the appropria- 
rt tion of money for specific purposes and 
id their willingness to await the right moment 
e. rather than to commit themselves with- 
he out due deliberation to an expedient for 
m the sake of accomplishing something in 
ct the shortest possible time. It is, per- 
n, haps, an ill moment in which to express 
ile doubts or to take other than the most 
o roseate view, but it is our evident duty 

to point out the snares and pitfalls which 
be will attend upon this enterprise and which 


are not different in character from those 
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difficulties which usually beset most of our 
public undertakings. 

We are a nation of action. We like to see 
things done. We are impatient of that 
accomplishment which is generally con- 
sidered so important and which business 
knows by the name of “results.” But the 
ardor of our enthusiasm not infrequently 
blinds us as to the actual character of the 
results achieved. 

There are probably good and sound 
reasons which may justify a railroad cor- 
poration in building bridges of a more or 
less temporary and inexpensive character, 
so long as the requirements of safety are 
rigorously observed, in order that their 
capital requirements may be kept as low 
as possible and the stage of earning power 
thus reached at the earliest possible 
moment. The future may be looked to as 
a means of providing revenue out of which 
it will be possible to replace steel bridges 
with stone or concrete, but no such factors 
should be allowed to govern in the con- 
struction in the Lincoln Highway. It will 
be difficult to replace any of the structures 
which have already disfigured this under- 
taking, and each new evidence of lack of 
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taste, permanently in place, will but 
increase the number of unfortunate addi- 
tions to the highway, and make the ulti- 
mate realization of something fine, digni- 
fied, and beautiful throughout, all the 
more difficult, and even impossible. 

It is easy to understand that many com- 
munities will desire to contribute their 
share toward the promotion of this pro- 
ject, and it is not difficult to perceive 
that many of them may desire to push 
forward their work as a means of satis- 
fying their enthusiasm rather than to 
wait patiently until suitable provision can 
be made for doing the work, not only in a 
thorough manner, but with proper atten- 
tion to the architectural and artistic 
features. This is probably the greatest 
difficulty which will lie in the path of those 
architects who finally come intimately 
into contact with the erection of bridges, 
monuments, arches, or other embellish- 
ments. 
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Much as it is to be regretted, it seems 
that large signboards are bound to be 
used for advertising the highway and the 
towns through which it passes. There may 
be some justification for publicity of this 
character, but there can be no excuse 
whatever for the use of these signboards to 
advertise private business or their prod- 
ucts. It would seem as though the fact 
that this is, after all, a monument to one of 
the greatest men of all time, would be 
sufficient to dissuade anyone from the 
thought of trying to capitalize the memory 
of Lincoln for a mere pittance of gain. 
Yet the facts speak for themselves. 

Why may it not be possible to design 
some suitable billboard for the purpose of 
making the bare announcement which 
alone ought to be permitted? Here is an 
opportunity for a double service. The 
appearance of the highway may not only 
be improved, but a profitable lesson might 
well be given to all billboard advertisers. 






























Their sordid, glaring, ofttimes dangerous 
and insanitary, structures are one of the 
disgraces of our land, debauching the 
city and the countryside as well. Could 
not the Lincoln Highway markers be 
made to serve as patterns of something 
better? 

It is evident that a great portion of this 
highway will ultimately have to be built 
from funds obtained from private sources, 
since great stretches will pass through 
sparsely settled country where no ele- 
ment of community coéperation may be 
counted upon as a factor. A satisfactory 
architectural solution of the problem in 
such sections will perhaps be attended with 
less difficulties than in the smaller com- 
munities where an insistent desire to 
quickly contribute some tangible evidence 
of community pride may be seriously 
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It is most 
earnestly to be hoped that in such cases 
some way may be found of diverting some 
of the common fund as a supplementary 


hampered by a lack of funds. 


contribution to the amount which the 
community may raise. In this manner it 
would then become possible to erect a 
bridge or monument or arch which would 
be an enduring emblem of the greatness of 
Lincoln, and not a spectacle of national 
regret. 

We assume that no architect will refuse 
to lend his codperation to this project, and 
we are certain that the utmost influence 
of the Institute will be exerted in the 
direction of bequeathing to the nation a 
memorial for which Lincoln would be 
grateful, and to which every American 
citizen may point with a just and pardon- 
able pride. 


Seated Figures 


Carved in soft white stone (tufo) and ae painted. The dresses are 


decorated with the characteristic cross-hatched and incised borders that appear also 
on the great equestrian figure of Can Grande (d. 1324). Probably the ss sae of a 
local Veronese school although, as suggested by Professor Venturi (Storia dell ’Arte 
Italiana, IV, pp. 772-778), perhaps influenced by visiting artists from Venice. The only 
examples of the school outside of Verona and its immediate neighborhood. They are of 











Italian (Verona): 14th Century 


considerable interest, apart from their value as sculpture, of an obscure period, by 
reason of the curious construction of the seats and the rich ornamentation on theu 
sides. The crowned figure may perhaps be intended for the Emperor Justinian in his 
character of lawgiver, although no wholly satisfactory suggestion as to the identity of 
either figure has so far been made. Now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
and here reproduced through the courtesy of that institution. 












































In Memoriam 





ALBERT PISSIS 


HE following introduction to a 
review of the works of Albert 
Pissis, a notice of whose recent 

death appeared in the Journal for August, 
was written by Mr. B. J. S. Cahill (M), 
in January, 1906, and at his suggestion is 
here reprinted as a tribute to the memory 


of Mr. Pissis. 


“Ce style et ces sentiments sont si eloignés des 
notres que nous avons peine A les comprendre. Ils 
sont comme des parfums trop fins; nous ne les sen- 
tons plus; tant de delicatesse nous semble de la 
froideur ou de Ia fadeur.”’—Tatne. 

“Je le sais, la doctrine du trop. de l’exagération 
dite legitime, de la monstruosité méme, prise pour 
marque de génie, est 4 l’ordre du jour; je demande a 
n’en étre que sous toute réserve; j’habite volontiers 
en dega.””—SaAINTE-BEUVE. 

“We need men who place nothing higher than the 
glory of their profession, men for whom that glory 
consists in having well performed whatever their 
profession called them to perform. Amidst the 
countless forms of consciousness, few are more in- 
dispensable to the progress of culture and civilization 
than professional loyalty, and I think of all the many 
virtues that may be ours, there are few that give us 
more just title to honor, or a better claim to the 
recognition of posterity.’—FERDINAND BRUNE- 
TIERE. 


Refinement of style which seems cold 
and insipid to coarse perceptions, modera- 
tion that persists in spite of passing extrav- 
agances, and loyalty to ideals that will 
brook no compromise, are the three notes 
which strike the dominant chord in the 
work of Albert Pissis; work that is in the 
aggregate of extraordinary merit, and 
which from first to last flows on in an even 
and harmonious series of architectural 
successes so far without a parallel on the 
Pacific Coast. 

These three characteristics, which are 
so conspicuous in the work of Mr. Pissis, 
may well be considered separately as a 
general clue to the architect’s career 
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before entering on to the consideration of 
his works individually. 

The French was not the only influence 
by any means that controlled our early 
architecture; but it was always a potent 
one, not so much by the mass as by the 
quality of the output. During the years 
of subsequent mill-made mansions, Queen 
Anne and Romanesque revivals, the French 
influence continued to abide with us, 
where it grew and culminated in the work 
now under discussion. And this practical 
example of the vindication of Beaux-Arts 
teaching has grown up parallel with a 
similar movement throughout the East, 
although it is in no sense derived from it. 
The result of this general movement via 
New York and Boston, has also touched 
San Francisco in the persons of our younger 
practitioners more recently come amongst 
us who rejoice in the Beaux-Arts training; 
but they belong to a later generation and 
are not a part of the original impetus 
derived from French affiliations in San 
Francisco, which, as far back as 1872, was 
responsible for sending young Albert Pissis, 
then 20 years old, to study architecture in 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, under 
the special tutelage of Monsieur Guadet. 
The result of four years of this incompara- 
ble training on a mind naturally gifted, 
and by temperament, heredity, and inclina- 
tion at one with its doctrine and spirit, 
is instantly visible, not only in the plan- 
ning and appearance of Mr. Pissis’s work, 
but in every part of the buildings them- 
selves, to one who goes over them, and in 
all their details to one who examines them. 
This quality of a pervasive and diffused 
excellence deserves special consideration. 

The delicate sensibility, the innate fine- 
ness of perception to which all excess is 
equally abhorrent is an inherent quality in 
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the individual from which, of course, a 
perfect sense of proportion is a corollary. 
*All the buildings of Mr. Pissis are notable 
for their proportion, their freedom from 
affectation, their simplicity; for the 
straightforward and sane use of the plain 
recognized motives of classic architecture 
without any deliberate attempt at origi- 
nality. And yet this very quality of be- 
ing sane and normal, how original it is after 
all, and how uncommon and, one might 
add, how little appreciated! 

In reviewing the work of Mr. Pissis one 
instinctively feels that the owners or trus- 
tees back of each enterprise were men of 
parts, of discernment, of liberality, and of 
taste. In finance and real estate it is cus- 
tomary to speak of securities and proper- 
ties that are “gilt-edged,” those that are 
the cream, so to speak. Not a few of his 
buildings belong to this class. In them 
one sees no stint of outlay, no pinching or 
compromise to eke out the returns. Ex- 
penditure is lavish and the result aimed 
at is as often as not a matter of personal 
pride, so that some of our business build- 
ings are almost monumental in their mas- 
siveness. These cases are exceptional in 
any architect’s experience, and entirely 
foreign to most. How then can one 
account for the fact that, by external evi- 
dence alone, all the buildings [*here shown] 
are what might be called first class; how 
account for the fact that so many of them 
are of stone in a country where stone is not 
cheap, and that they are of stone clear up 
without compromise of copper or admix- 
ture with brick? How account for the 
fact that they are not merely stone for the 
sake of saying so, a thin skin of ashlar 
with the weakest of reveals and the mini- 
mum of mouldings, as some of our build- 
ings are; but built with full jambs and 
deep soffits almost Roman in their bold- 
ness, with full treatment of order upon 
order and cornice over cornice in a way 


*Referring to the illustrations which originally ac- 
companied the article. 
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that is so dignified, socomplete, so satis- 
fying to the eye of the architect? 

How is it, again, that a personal inspec- 
tion reveals the fact that all these build- 
ings are carried out to the last detail with 
that finish and completeness that shows 
no flagging of interest, no compromise, no 
ragged edges, so to speak, no place inside 
or out where one can point the finger of 
the fault-finder and say, “there is an 
omission,” or “here is a mistake,” as one 
can do in almost any building, not omitting 
those that are so interesting in places, so 
admirable in certain particulars. 

The young architect asks these ques- 
tions and again asks them. ‘“‘Why can 
this man make his clients always agree to 
do the right thing architecturally from the 
beginning, and how on earth does he man- 
age to see that the right thing is done up 
until the very end? I cannot do it myself; 
my client professes to want good design, 
but he balks me at every turn. We start 
out all right, but by the time the work is 
let I have surrendered my really good 
points for something inferior, and by the 
time the building is finished every part 
seems crippled and nothing is just wnat I 
really intended, so that I am glad to wash 
my hands of the job, of which really I am 
ashamed, and try again. And then I find 
that to get the next building done right | 
have a continual fight on hand with the 
very men above me I| am trying to serve, 
to say nothing of the men below me | am 
trying to control.” 

To answer these questions one might 
lay it down as a general law that “every 
architect gets the clients he deserves” 
or gets none. 

In the process of getting work there is a 
constant segregation going on. Instinc- 
tively a good architect is indifferent to 
unworthy employ, and though he may not 
actually reject work that comes to his 
door, so little comes to those who don’t 
go out to meet it, and so many others are 
hungry for anything that comes along, 
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that an architect who is bent on worthy 
employ need not be embarassed with the 
other kind. All this means very plainly 
that large game is scarce game, and he who 
scorns lesser things is likely to go hungry. 
There is no big victory without an equally 
big chance of defeat. The man with enough 
professional pride to pass over unworthy 
work is in perpetual risk of being passed 
over himself. Professional loyalty, like 
any other kind that fights for a principle, 
really means victory or—death. There 
are noble failures in life just as surely as 
there are contemptible successes. 

This is the first risk, the first danger 
that the architect takes who aspires to do 
good work. And good work is by no means 
necessarily large work. There are archi- 
tects giving far better service on medium 
residences and even frame flats than others 
who are conspiring with skinflint owners to 
build unsafe apartment houses and flimsy- 
looking office blocks where safety is most 
requisite, where flimsiness is least pardon- 
able. If an architect survives this first 
test and gets a start on the right road there 
still remains the need of a resolute nature, 
an almost inflexible will, in dealing even 
with the most favorable conditions and 
with clients inclined to a high standard 
from the beginning. But there is also the 
client whose taste in design is deplorable, 
who has not that fine trust in his archi- 
tect’s judgment that he should have, and 
who is obsessed with theories of his own, 
which are usually as deep-rooted as they 
are wrong. Such a one may be liberal and 
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well-meaning, and yet to get his coGpera- 
tion in what is good architecture is a 
perpetual worry. Only the architect with 
experience can know what are the demands 
on professional loyalty in dealing with this 
type; the patience, the finesse, and the 
firmness needed to secure acquiescence in 
what one knows to be right, without sur- 
render and without compromise. 

Good architecture is to be judged by 
finished buildings and by no other tests. 
The mere ability to design well, the mere 
wish to preserve a high standard, the most 
strenuous efforts to enforce the conditions 
of the building contract, even the limita- 
tions in the outlay—all these things cut 
no figure,—the building alone counts. By 
these tests, and not by what one might, 
could, or would have done, the work 
of Albert Pissis seems to me to be pre- 
eminent in San Francisco. I can think of 
no one else whose work is so uniformly 
excellent, whose buildings are so nicely 
toned to their varying character, use, and 
magnitude, and where the tone once 
established is so uniformly preserved; 
where proportion in all its shades of mean- 
ing is so generally pervasive; and when 
the grammar of classic design is so generally 
faultless. This success I attribute to that 
inflexible professional loyalty of which 
Brunetiere speaks so splendidly, no less 
than to that delicacy of perception which 
is the basis of talent and that discipline of 
intellect which alone can lead it to great 
artistic victories. 








The Annual Convention of the Architectural 
League of the Pacific Coast 


HELD AT SEATTLE, OCTOBER 15, 16 AND 17, 1914 


In reviewing the recommendations made by the 
Convention of last year, the President called atten- 
tion to the following: 

ist. That a League Manager be appointed to 
carry on circuit exhibitions and generally handle 
the affairs of the League. 

2nd. That a Budget Committee be appointed. 

3rd. That a permanent Scholarship Fund be 
started. 

4th. That in regard to the educational work, the 
problems of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects 
be the basis of the League’s educational activities, 
that criticism of the work of students be obtained 
through local committees and that programs be 
written by local architects. 

5th. That the scope of the League should be 
increased to include architectural associations of 
British Columbia. 

6th. That the By-Laws be carefully revised. 

The President then continued as follows: 

“With the exception of a thorough revision of the 
By-Laws and a continuation of the League’s educa- 
tional program, none of the above recommenda- 
tions have been carried out. 

“The Exhibition Committee’s report will show 
the difficulties encountered in endeavoring to engage 
a League Manager. We had several men in mind, 
and carried on extensive correspondence; we had 
a very definite proposition, and obtained a guarantee 
fund from some members of the League, but other 
members disapproved and failed to back the proposi- 
tion financially, and consequently it was abandoned. 

“In regard to the Permanent Scholarship Fund, 
your President will have to state that he failed to 
organize a committee for this purpose. 

“The educational work has been carried on, but, 
due to difficulty in reaching some of the men and 
getting replies from them, this work has not pro- 
gressed as satisfactorily as it should; considering the 
difficulties to be overcome, I believe the results 
have been of considerable value, although no pro- 
grams have been written by local men, and the jury 
for local criticism has not been formed. 

“Negotiations have taken place with the British 
Columbia Society of Architects, but, due to the 
breaking out of the war, they have been aban- 
doned temporarily. 

“As, therefore, it has been practically impossible 
to carry out the recommendations made at the 


Portland Convention, I believe it should be the 
endeavor, between now and the next Convention, 
to carry out the following as far as possible: 

“ist. That a League Manager be appointed who 
will have charge of the circuit exhibitions. 

“2nd. That it should be the immediate purpose 
of the incoming officers to establish some fund for 
the current necessities of the League. 

“3rd. That the educational work be continued; 
that local juries be appointed, and that the general 
direction of the educational affairs be in the hands 
of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects. 

“4th. That when it becomes possible, the British 
Columbia architects be brought into active relation- 
ship with the League. 

“There will be brought before you, in the discus- 
sion to follow, the proposition that a Northwest 
League be formed, including Oregon, Washington, 
and British Columbia. If such a recommendation 
should be the sense of the Convention, it would 
necessarily mean a reconstruction of the League, or 
that it be abandoned and formed upon new lines. 

“As a possible alternative to the re-formation of 
the League in a more restricted area, it has been sug- 
gested that we form what might be called a Federa- 
tion of Chapters of the American Institute of 
Architects, and have a Convention of the North- 
west, which would be held as supplementary to the 
Convention held by the Institute. There might 
likewise be held a Convention in California of a 
Federation of Chapters.” 


Report of the Educational Committee 


The Third Annual Competition for the much- 
coveted prize of $1,000.00, offered by the Archi- 
tectural League of the Pacific Coast, was held last 
March, 

It was the opinion of the majority of the Educa- 
tional Committee that the conditions governing 
the conduct of this competition should be made as 
broad as possible, in order to induce a larger number 
of men to participate. 

The conditions were as follows: 

1. Eligibility. The scholarship is open to any 
draughtsman or student in architecture, 27 years of 
age or under, who has rendered at least one problem 
during the past twelve months under the auspices 
of the A. L. P. C. 

2. Jury. The competition will be judged by a 
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jury composed of architects who have not acted as 
patrons for this problem. 

3. Prize Money. The winner of the prize shall 
be required to spend his money either for travel- 
study abroad, or study in some school of architec- 
ture. He shall be required to submit reports to the 
Educational Committee of the League of the work 
done, also to send in at stated intervals problems 
or measured drawings for exhibition purposes. He 
shall also be required to outline his plan of study 
and travel, submit it to the Educational Committee, 
and receive the committee’s approval before the 
treasurer of the League be authorized to pay over 
the prize. The money shall be paid in installments 
arranged as the committee may deem best for the 
plan of study decided upon. 

Shortly after conditions were issued, this com- 
mittee received letters from Mr. John Galen Howard 
and Mr. R. W. Jeans, of San Francisco, and Mr. 
Holford, of Portland, strongly urging that the draw- 
ings presented in the competition should be executed 
without any assistance. 

This matter of assistance was again discussed by 
your committee, and it was the consensus of opinion 
that it should be eliminated, and a notice to this 
effect was duly forwarded to the competitors. 

The League Votes Against Exhibitions 
Supported by Catalogue Advertising 
For some time, as evidenced by the address of 

the President, the League has been working upon 
plans for a series of exhibitions to be given up and 
down the Pacific Coast, in the interest of a wider 
public knowledge and understanding of architec- 
ture. The principal difficulty has been one of means, 
as is usually the case. Various plans have been dis- 
cussed. 

The subject is one of great importance and the 
careful manner in which it has been examined by 
the League committee appointed for that purpose 
indicates a sincere effort which cannot be too highly 
commended. During the Convention it was a sub- 
ject which was constantly coming to the front, 
inasmuch as it was deeply involved in the question 
of education, which is the principal activity of the 
organization. 

The main issue narrowed down to the question 
as to whether the League would approve the old 
custom of financing its exhibitions by means of 
advertising space in the catalogues, and the Journal 
takes the keenest pleasure in recording the fact 
that the League placed itself on record as wholly 
opposed to that method. 

In view of the fact that the San Francisco Archi- 
tectural Club had already committed itself, as was 
explained by its delegate, to an exhibition which 
was to be supported by advertising, and that this 
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exhibition was planned to provide the basic material 
for the series to be inaugurated by the League, the 
following resolution was passed: 

“After the San Francisco Architectural Club 
Exhibition is held, that no further exhibits be held 
except under the patron system, or some other 
system which meets the approval of the Executive 
Council of the League, and, further, it is the sense 
of the Convention that the San Francisco Archi- 
tectural Club be urged to persuade the agents of 
the exhibition to conduct it under the 
system.” 

A contract for the exhibition in question having 
been signed by the San Francisco Architectural 
Club, the elimination of advertising as a means of 
obtaining financial assistance could not be accom- 
plished in that instance, except with the consent 
of the agents as a party to the agreement. But the 
action of the League in placing itself squarely on 
record as opposed to the future solicitation of adver- 
tising, and its approval of the patron system, can- 
not be too highly commended. It is in line with 
the general tendency, all over the country, to do 
away with the so-called advertising feature of archi- 
tectural catalogues and yearbooks, and to frankly 
ask manufacturers and dealers for financial help in 
holding an exhibition which has for its object the 
raising of architectural standards and the conse- 
quent employment of better materials. 

The Convention authorized the appointment of 
an exhibition committee, with power to act, to 
devise ways and means of holding the circuit 
exhibitions, and to appoint a manager. 

The following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: 

C. P. Weeks, San Francisco, President; 

John Bakewell, San Francisco, Vice-President; 

A. B. Headman, San Francisco, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

The Convention came to a close with a banquet, 
at which the invited guests were Mr. Oliver La 
Farge and Mr. William Pigott. On the following 
day, the majority of the delegates made an excur- 
sion to Victoria. During the nine hours spent on 
the boat in going and coming, an unusual oppor- 
tunity was offered for talking over the various 
phases of Institute practice, and the occasion will 
not be forgotten quickly by those who had the 
pleasure of being there. 

The discussion of the educational work of the 
League occupied much of the time devoted to the 
various sessions. The general sentiment seemed to 
be that, although the League was not definitely 
allied with the Beaux-Arts Society, the League had 
derived great benefit from the help of the Society. 
Methods for handling the work were discussed at 
length, but no definite action was taken. 
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The Forum 


Criticism of the Standard Sizes for Advertising Matter as Recom- 
mended by the Institute, with Suggestions on Filing Methods 


To the Journal: 

In reference to the standard sizes for advertising 
matter for architects use, may I say that, in general, 
] am strongly in favor of the recommendations out- 
lined in the Standing Committee’s report published 
in the July issue of the Journal. 


Vertical Filing 

I believe the vertical filing system is the best 
possible plan for catalogues. It has the advantages 
of simplicity, rapidity of reference, expansibility at 
any point and to any extent, and permits of the 
elimination of obsolete matter without disturbing 
the live records, 

Sizes 


The size of 8% by 11 inches is not only a very 
practical size for catalogues, but it is already a 
standard for correspondence, specifications, and 
many other documents, and permits the housing 
of the catalogue in a standard vertical file. The 
vertical filing system has come to stay and the size 
of 8% by 11 inches will be used more and more for 
all record matter. We intend using it for all office 
records wherever possible. The size of 6 by 9 inches 
recommended for catalogue matter by the American 
Society of Civil Engineers is a purely arbitrary size 
and should be discouraged. 

With the Institute’s recommendation of 334 by 
8% inches as a size for handbooks I am compelled 
to disagree. In the first place, | see no valid reason 
why one standard of 8% by 11 inches should not 
obtain for all such literature, particularly as the 
whole is to be housed in the same file. The reference 
in the report to subdividing some of the standard 
letter-filing drawers into three longitudinal com- 
partments in order to house these handbooks, 
would seem to indicate that a reinforced concrete 
handbook would be filed in a separate drawer from 
catalogues of reinforced concrete. I believe this 
separation of similar data would be unwise; cer- 
tainly it would rob the system of one of its great 
advantages—simplicity. Then why not 8% by 11 
inches? 

Passing by the idea of two sizes, and considering 
only the dimension of 3% by 8% inches, I cannot 
but feel that the Institute has adopted an arbitrary 
size and one that is impractical for some handbooks. 
If there is to be a so-called pocket-size, why not 


adopt a size of about 4% by 6% inches, already 
standard for so many of our indispensable hand- 
books, viz, Carnegie, Bethlehem, Cambria, Kidder, 
Trautwine, Federal Furnace League, Yellow Pine 
Lumber Association, and others? These handbooks 
are the minimum practical size. If the Institute 
does decide to have a different standard for hand- 
books, at least Jet us file like data together regard- 
less of the two sizes. I greatly fear, however, that 
if two sizes are adopted it will be letting down the 
bars so that every Tom, Dick, and Harry can get 
in with a so-called handbook which, on analysis, will 
be the common everyday catalogue, defeating the 
idea of the system. 


Bulletins 

The idea of a separate bulletin for each product is 
of course absolutely essential to the proper filing of 
the catalogues, and it immediately suggests the 
urgent need for a classification or subdivision of the 
products entering the field of building construction 
in order that the present catalogue may be properly 
divided into bulletins. In many lines of manufacture 
this subdivision is going to be somewhat difficult, 
and practically impossible for the manufacturers to 
undertake until the Institute has prepared a stand- 
ard classification of the whole field. 


Classification 

I believe the first point to settle, so far as the 
classification is concerned, is whether it shall be a 
topical subdivision of the products filed alpha- 
betically, as suggested in the committee’s report, or 
a subdivision with reference to the particular trade 
in which the product enters. The former (topical) 
is the one we are more accustomed to, but it is 
because all catalogues so far have been prepared 
from the manufacturer’s point of view—not the 
architect’s. The topical classification of the A. B. C. 
catalogue system which was mentioned is typical 
of this. The manufacturer would group under a 
heading such as “Burnt-Clay Products” such items 
as brick, terra-cotta, roofing tile, and sewer-pipe, 
because they are the products of the burnt-clay 
industry. I believe the better way would be to 
subdivide the products with reference to their use 
in building and with a total disregard of the raw 
materials entering their manufacture. Considered 
then from the architect’s standpoint, roofing tile 
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would be roofing, brick would be masonry, and 
sewer pipe would be plumbing. 

For the same reason literature on paint for struc- 
tural steel would not be filed with that on varnishes 
and kalsomines but with steel and iron catalogues, 
it being no longer a paint but an accessory to the 
structural steel trade, specified in the steel specifica- 
tion, and applied in the steel shops by the steel 
contractor. Likewise, literature on the stain- 
proofing of limestone and marble would be filed 
with the stone and marble catalogues, as it is the 
work of the stone-mason, not the painter; it is 
included in the stone specification and not in the 
painting specification. 

The advantages I claim for the subdivision of the 
products by the trade in which they enter are: 

1. Systematic reference to ascertain what the 
market affords in any one trade, all products being 
grouped together rather than being distributed 
through the file alphabetically. By the topical sys- 
tem, this would require a special relative index to 
relate the products to the trade. This might be 
compared to the encyclopedia arranged by topics 
placed alphabetically, versus the treatise or hand- 
book for systematic reading. 

2. Ease in specification writiag, which is done 
trade by trade, and which probably occasions the 
greatest need for consulting catalogues. 

3. Ease in memorizing the location of the cata- 
logue, with no need for consulting the card index 
except for obscure items. It is much easier to remem- 
ber that Spanish tile is under roofing than that it is 
in folder No. 32. 

4. Being divided by trades, the same catalogue 
will serve the manufacturer for issuing to his 
trade; that is, the plumber, the steam-fitter, or the 
painter. 

5. It affords a convenient way of filing useful 
trade data other than catalogues. 

6. As a great many of the handbooks are in the 
nature of treatises, like Taylor and Thompson’s 
“Reinforced Concrete,” for instance, and as impos- 
sible to divide into bulletins as the average treatise, 
a trade subdivision would seem to accommodate 
them far better than a topical subdivision. 

7. The basis of such a classification being totally 
different from the topical plan, it could not, by any 
stretch of the imagination, infringe the copyright 
which the A. B. C. Company has procured on their 
topical scheme. 


As an illustration (not finally worked out) of 


how this classification would operate, I give the 
following: 
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Masonry: 
Cement. 
Lime. 
Hair and Fiber. 
Prepared Mortar. 
Sand and Gravel. 
Mortar Colors. 
Brick. 
Chimneys. 
Fireplace Construction. 
Masons’ Iron Work (Wall-Plugs, Ties, etc.). 
Hollow Tile Construction. 
Tile Drains. 
Coping Tile. 
Concrete Blocks. 
Waterproofing and Dampproofing: 
Membrane Method. 
Integral Method. 
Paints and Compounds. 

Sheet Metal and Roofing: 

Plain and Shaped Sheet Metal. 
Ornamental Sheet Metal. 
Skylights. 
Ventilators. 
Snow Guards. 
Roofing. 
Plumbing: 
Drainage. 
Water-Supply. 
Fire Equipment. 
Filtration and Distillation Apparatus. 
Water-softening Apparatus. 
Fixtures. 
Fixture Accessories. 
Toilet Accessories. 

In closing, I might draw your attention to a 
somewhat minor point, namely, the use of the 
term, “Advertising.” I think it would be well to 
draw a distinction between catalogues and hand- 
books as one thing and advertising as another. The 
only matter we desire to keep on file as working 
tools are the catalogues and handbooks. Strictly 
advertising matter, such as circulars, leaflets, “art” 
postals, monthly organs, etc., of no permanent 
value, should not be filed and are not intended by 
the manufacturer to be filed. The manufacturer is 
satisfied if, glancing at this sort of matter on its 
way to the waste-basket, we are reminded that he 
is still doing business at the same old stand. The 
proper place for advertising, anyhow, is in such 
periodicals as the Journal, which have established a 
policy for the advertising matter that makes for 
reliability of statement and information of value. 

Very truly yours, 
J. A. F. Carpirr (M). 
































THE FORUM 


Some People Forget That There is an Owner to 
Every Building 


To the Journal: 

In the September issue of “Construction Details,’ 
the following paragraph appeared: 

“Architects outside the Institute have been 
known to gloat over the restriction which the In- 
stitute places around the competition which A. I. A. 
members may ethically enter. One such outside 
architect, who has been prize-winner in a number of 
competitions, is reported as saying that the Institute 
restrictions keep out of informal competition the 
only men whom he fears.” 

Here we are informed that the only architects 
to be feared in competitions are members of the 
American Institute of Architects, and that the 
services of these architects can be secured only when 
certain standards of practice are guaranteed. 

It is interesting to note that no criticism of these 


’ 


standards is offered, and that no denial of the fact 
that such standards produce the highest type of 
competitions and the best result for owner and 
architect is even suggested. 

The paragraph quoted, to use its own language, 
records the fact that certain architects “gloat” over 
the fact that they may practise in an “informal” 
manner without the risk of competition with the 
“only men who need to be feared,” because these 
men may not “ethically enter’ such “informal” 
affairs. 

If this be true and generally understood, the 
owner desiring to bring to the solution of his prob- 
lem the best advice obtainable should have no 
difficulty in deciding between the “informal” and 
formal manner of procedure. 


Mitton B. Mepary, JR. 


Alumni of the American Academy in Rome 


New York, October 17, 1914. 
To the Journal: 

Each year an architect, a painter, and a sculptor 
return to this country from the American Academy 
in Rome, well equipped for work. The Association 
of the Alumni of the American Academy in Rome 
is deeply interested in placing such of these men es 
may need it in touch with desirable positions in 
their respective fields. To this end, an Employ- 
ment Committee has been appointed, consisting of 
Mr. Lucian E. Smith, Chairman, 2 West 47th 
Street, New York City, and Messrs. William Mackay 
and John Russell Pope. This committee has 
addressed a letter to architects, painters, sculptors, 





art schools, and the architectural departments of 
colleges and universities throughout the country, 
requesting codperation. It is believed that archi- 
tects, painters, and sculptors of the representative 
class will appreciate the opportunity of securing 
the services of these highly trained men, and that 
art schools and architectural departments would 
welcome them to their teaching staffs. 

The Council of the Association has authorized 
me to communicate this information to the Journal, 
and request the cordial support of the Institute 
membership. Very truly yours, 

H. Van Buren MAGonic-e (F), 
President, A.A.A.A.R. 











































































































































































HELD ON OCTOBER 





The meeting was called to order at 9.30 A.M., 
October 12th, by President Sturgis. Others present 
First Vice-President Kimball, Treasurer 
Mauran, the Secretary pro tem, Mr. Fenner, and 
the Acting Executive Secretary, Mr. E. C. Kemper. 

The minutes of the last meeting, that held in 
New York on September 23, 1914, were read by 
the Secretary. It was directed that the following 
paragraph be inserted after paragraph 1 on page 3 
of these minutes: 

“The chairman of the Committee on Publica- 
tions stated that his committee desired to submit 
to the Board of Directors for its approval a definite 
contract with Mr. Whitaker as editor of the Journal. 
It was the sense of the meeting that this should be 
done. The President stated that Mr. Emerson and 
Mr. LaFarge had been added to the membership 
of the Committee on Publications.” 

On motion duly made and seconded, the minutes 
were then approved with the change indicated. 

Mr. Fenner, reporting for the Committee on 
Institute Charter, read a letter from Mr. Runk, 
counsel, in which the latter outlined the procedure 
necessary to obtain a national charter, and gave 
important reasons why the Chapters should operate 
under charters granted by their states, the principal 
reason being that without state charters it would 
be very difficult for a Chapter to hold real property. 
Upon motion, duly made and seconded, it was 
resolved that Mr. Runk’s letter be referred to the 
Committee on Chapters for its consideration in 
connection with its report on a general plan of 
reorganization of membership. 

A complete report was received from the Com- 
mittee on Chapters, covering its recommendations 
in detail for a proposed reorganization of the mem- 
bership of the Institute, together with suggested 
amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws to 
carry the proposed changes into effect. 

The committee referred to the Board the ques- 
tion as to whether these amendments should be 
sent out to the members and presented for final 
action at the coming Convention. After the most 
careful consideration, it was the sense of the meet- 
ing that the changes are so far-reaching in their 
importance that no attempt should be made to 
take final action at the coming Convention, but 
that the committec’s report should be printed in 
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12 AND 13, 1914, AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


full for distribution to the delegates, and that ampk 
time should be allowed at the Convention for the 
fullest possible discussion of the scheme of reorgani- 
zation. It was felt that the time between now and 
the Convention is too short to allow for thorough 
study by‘the Chapters, and that no scheme of reor- 
ganization should be decided upon until the Chapters 
have had the fullest opportunity for the study of the 
report. Therefore, upon motion, duly seconded, it 
was resolved that the committee’s report, and the 
proposed amendments to the Constitution and By- 
Laws, be printed and made the subject of discussion 
at the Convention, but that tne amendments be not 
presented for final action. 

The ad interim report of the Committee on Con- 
tracts and Specifications was received by the com- 
mittee. The President, with the approval of the 
Executive Committee, appointed Mr. M. B. 
Medary, Jr., and Mr. Joseph Evans Sperry, ad- 
ditional members to the Committee on Contracts 
and Specifications. 

The Secretary pro tem reported correspondence 
between himself and Mr. Cass Gilbert in reference 
to the San Francisco Exposition, and the action 
taken by the Executive Committee on August 15. 
Mr. Fenner stated that, from the correspondence 
cited by Mr. Gilbert, it was apparent that some of 
the Chapters had interpreted the attitude of the 
Board as one of hostility to the Exposition authori- 
ties, and advice to members of the Institute to 
decline to participate. Mr. Fenner had replied to 
Mr. Gilbert to the effect that this was not the intent 
of the Executive Committee. The Institute had 
been invited by the Exposition authorities officially 
to take charge of an exhibition of architecture. 
Through a special committee appointed for the pur- 
pose, numerous conferences had been held with the 
Exposition authorities, and it had finally appeared 
that the conditions which the authorities were con- 
strained to impose were such as to make impossible 
an adequate architectural exhibition such as the 
Institute would be justified in officially standing 
sponsor for. There was in the minds of the Execu- 
tive Committee no thought of hostility to the 
Exposition, and no desire to discourage individual 
members, chapters, or architectural societies from 
taking part in an exhibition, if they so desire. The 
position of the Board, in brief, was that the Insti- 
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tute should not assume responsibility for an exhibi- 
tion which, because of conditions imposed, would 
inadequately represent the fine art of architecture 
in America. 

Upon motion, duly seconded, it was resolved, 
that it is the sense of the meeting that the state- 
ment made to Mr. Gilbert by the Secretary pro 
tem correctly represents the views of the Executive 
Committee. 

The acting Executive Secretary called attention 
to the fact that no nominations for officers had been 
received from the Chapters, with the exception of 
one for a director, although due notice had been 
given in the August Journal of this privilege of the 
Chapters to make nominations. 

It was resolved that a committee, consisting of 
Mr. E. A. Crane, of Philadelphia, as chairman, and 
Messrs. S. S. Labouisse, of New Orleans, and Mr. 
E. F. Lawrence, of Portland, be appointed a Com- 
mittee on Nominations. This committee is to make 
its report direct to the Convention. 

Consideration was given to the names of those 
who have been suggested for recommendation for 
honorary membership in the Institute. Correspond- 
ence from various members of the Board concerning 
those so mentioned was considered. 

Attention was called to the previous selection 
by the Board of Mr. A. Salm, of Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, for recommendation to the Convention as an 
honorary corresponding member. It was stated 
that no other names had been suggested for this 
honor. 

A letter from Mr. E. R. Smith, of the Avery 
Library, addressed to the chairman of the Library 
Committee, was read, in which it was proposed, 
subject to approval by Columbia University: 

“That the books, periodicals, pamphlets, and all 
other printed documentary material be packed and 
shipped to the Avery Library, and 

“1, That all the primary material [such material 
as is not duplicated in the Avery] be added to the 
Avery Library. Such primary material will be 
treated like the regular Avery material, except that 
it will not carry the Avery bookplate and will be 
subject to loan on the order of members of the 
Institute. 

“2. A second class will consist of such material 
as is duplicated in the Avery Library, and will con- 
stitute a loan collection which may be drawn upon 
by the members of the Institute. The plan con- 
templates a library from which architects of stand- 
ing may draw an indefinite number for an indefinite 
time, which would permit an architect to provide 
his office with books during the progress of an 
important problem, or a provincial school to pro- 
vide itself during a semester, and such similar 
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“3. The remainder of the material, which would 
be in triplicate, may be sold for the benefit of the 
University in partial payment of the cost of putting 
the plan in operation.” 

It was resolved that this offer be accepted, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Columbia University 
authorities. 

It was resolved that the Acting Executive Secre- 
tary, Mr. E. C. Kemper, be formally appointed 
Assistant Treasurer of the Institute, to serve until 
his appointment shall be revoked by order of the 
Board of Directors. 

A report was read from the chairman of the 
Special Committee on Convention, suggesting, in 
order to expedite the business of the Convention, 
that certain Convention committees heretofore 
usually appointed be this year dispensed with. The 
committees referred to were the Committee on 
Report of the Board of Directors, the Committee on 
Reports of Standing Committees, the Committee 
on Reports of Special Committees, the Committee 
on Reports of Chapters, and the Committee on 
Resolutions. It was proposed that action should be 
taken by the Convention upon the reports of stand- 
ing and special committees immediately after their 
presentation, 

After extended discussion, it was the opinion of 
the Executive Committee that the Committee on 
President’s Report, the Committee on Reports of 
Chapters, and the Committee on Resolutions could 
be dispensed with. 

It was felt that the reports of standing and special 
committees, even though they should be printed 
and circulated in advance of the Convention, might 
not be fully understood by the delegates, and that 
there would be a more thorough and intelligent dis- 
cussion of all important reports if there should be 
on the floor a group of men who had made it their 
special business to consider the reports in detail. It 
was, therefore, thought inexpedient to abolish the 
Committees on Report of the Board of Directors, 
Reports of Standing Committees, and Reports of 
Special Committces. 

Inasmuch as all committee reports will be printed 
and circulated before the Convention, it was thought 
that these three committees might be appointed 
well in advance, and the members requested to 
meet at the Octagon the day before the Convention, 
and prepare their reports. 

The order of procedure in the Convention would 
then be as follows: 

1st. The presentation of the reports in_ brief 
by the committee chairmen, accompanied by 
resolutions putting their recommendations into 
effect. 

2nd. The presentation of the report of the com- 
mittee to consider these reports. 
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3rd. The discussion by the Convention and the 
vote upon the resolutions. 

It was felt that the Committee on President’s 
Report could be dispensed with, inasmuch as the 
President’s report is general in its terms, and that 
such recommendations as are made by the Presi- 
dent for the action of the Convention are also carried 
in the Report of the Board of Directors. 

The Committee on Reports of Chapters was con- 
sidered to be superfluous, inasmuch as all of the 
matter in the Chapters’ reports appears from time 
to time in the Journal. 

The Committee on Resolutions was considered 
to be unnecessary, inasmuch as the chairmen of 
committees are this year asked to prepare their own 
resolutions to accompany and form a part of their 
reports. 

Therefore, upon motion, duly seconded, it was 
the sense of the meeting that the Committee on 
Reports of Standing Committees, the Committee 
on Reports of Special Committees, the Committee 
on Report of the Board of Directors, and the Com- 
mittee on Credentials be retained; and that the 
Committee on the Report of the President, the Com- 
mittee on Reports of Chapters, and the Committee 
on Resolutions be dispensed with; that the four 
committees retained be appointed in advance of the 
Convention; that the members of the Committees 
on Reports of Standing Committees and Reports 
of Special Committees be requested to meet at the 
Octagon in the morning of the day before the Con- 
vention; the Committee on Report of the Board of 
Directors to meet the evening before the Conven- 
tion, and the Committee on Credentials to meet at 
the usual time after the opening of the Convention; 
that the first three of the above-named Convention 
committees be requested to be prepared to report 
to the Convention immediately following the reports 
of their parent committees. 

A tentative program submitted by the Conven- 
tion Committee was then considered. 

With such modifications as were required to 
adapt it to the changes in Convention committees, 
as recorded under the previous heading, and minor 
changes in detail, upon motion, duly seconded, it 
was resolved that the program be approved. 

The program provides for the preliminaries 
usual to the opening of the Convention, the Presi- 
dent’s address, the report of the Board of Directors 
and the report of the Treasurer. Then follow reports 
of standing and special committees, which contain 
subject-matter which is not likely to consume much 
of the time of the Convention in discussion. It is 
hoped that at the first day’s session the great 
majority of the committee reports may be pre- 
sented and final action taken thereon. 

The program for the second day provides for the 
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presentation of those committee reports which are 
likely to lead to extended discussion upon the floor, 
notably the report of the Committee on Chapters. 

The program for the third day will include 
unfinished committee reports, if any, unfinished 
business, new business, elections, etc. 

The Acting Executive Secretary was instructed 
to communicate to the Chairman of the Convention 
Committee the action of the Executive Committee 
with reference to the matter of Convention com- 
mittees and Convention program. 

The Acting Executive Secretary was instructed 
to call to the attention of the Convention Committee 
the necessity for making arrangements for the pre- 
sentation of the Institute’s Gold Medal to Jean 
Louis Pascal. It was the belief of the Executive 
Comittee that this function, to which men and 
women of Washington interested in the arts would 
be invited, should be held at the Corcoran Art 
Gallery, the Bureau of American Republics, or some 
other building in which the ceremony would have a 
setting of appropriate dignicy. 

The Acting Executive Secretary stated that a 
notice in definite terms had been sent from the 
Octagon on October 7, 1914, to the President and 
Secretary of each Chapter, requesting that delegates 
and alternates to the Convention be elected, and 
advising of the procedure to be followed. 

He also reported that blank Chapter reports in 
duplicate had been sent to each Chapter for sub- 
mission of an annual report as required. 

It was directed that a second letter be sent at 
an early date to the Chapters, requesting that the 
names of delegates and alternates be sent to the 
Acting Executive Secretary not later than Novem- 
ber 15. 

The nomination of Mr. Elmer C. Jensen, of the 
Illinois Chapter, to be a Director, by petition from 
the Illinois, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh Chapters, 
was placed before the committee. 

It was resolved that the petition be sent to the 
newly appointed Committee on Nominations, for 
presentation to the Convention. 

The meeting adjourned at 11.50 p.m. after having 
been in continuous session with the exception of 
luncheon and dinner hours. 


Session of October 13, 1914 

The meeting was called to order at 9.30 a.m. by 
President Sturgis. 

The same members were present as at the pre- 
ceding session. 

The secretary read a letter from the Chairman 
of the Committee on Chapters dated September 20, 
and a second letter dated October 5, in which was 
recommended the passage at the coming Conven- 
tion of amendments to Article VII, Section 1 of the 
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By-Laws, making the Treasurer an ex-officio dele- 
gate to Convention; an amendment to Article V, 
Section 4 of the By-Laws providing a penalty for 
non-payment of dues; and an amendment to Article 
IX, Section 5, which relates to the duties of the 
Executive Secretary, under the direction of the 
Treasurer, as Assistant Treasurer. 

It was resolved that these amendments be 
approved in principle and referred to the Treasurer 
for checking, and that thereafter they be submitted to 
the members of the Institute thirty days in advance 
of the Convention, for action at the Convention. 

An application for retirement by Mr. James J. 


Egan, of the Illinois Chapter, under Article IV of 


the By-Laws was read. 

It was resolved that Mr. Egan’s name be placed 
on the retired list, effective at the close of 1914. 

A letter from the Secretary of the New York 
Chapter was read, with regard to the resignation of 
Mr. Thomas Tryon from that Chapter. 


It was resolved that Mr. Tryon’s resignation from 
the Institute be accepted with regret, effective as of 
August 4, 1914, which was the date of his resigna- 
tion from the New York Chapter. 

The Chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
requested instructions as to the method of distribu- 
tion of the decisions of his committee, as instructed 
under Rule 7 of the Rules for the Guidance of the 
Committee on Practice and the Judiciary Committee. 
He feels that the decisions of his committee should 
be sent to the members involved, by the Board, 
through the Octagon, rather than by the chairman 
of the Committee. 

It was directed that the Chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee be informed that the decisions of 
the Judiciary Committee, and the resolutions of 
the Board relative thereto, shall be sent to the 
members involved from the Octagon rather than 
by the committee. 

The meeting adjourned at 11.30 A.M. 


Official Notices from the Secretary Pro Tempore to Members 


The Convention of the Institute is to be held in 
Washington, D. C., on December 2, 3, 4, 1914. 
Certain amendments to the By-Laws of the Insti- 
tute have been proposed for consideration then, and, 
in accordance with the requirement of Article XIV 


of the By-Laws, notice is hereby given of the fol- 
lowing proposed amendments. The words in italics 
are new words, either by way of addition to the 
present wording or a change therefrom. Omissions 
are indicated in parentheses. 


Amendments to the By-Laws, Proposed by the Committee on 
Chapters and Indorsed by the Executive Committee of the 


Institute. 


ARTICLE V. 
Section 4. Penalty for Non-payment. 


The names of all members who are in arrears 
for the annual dues (omitting “of two or more 
years”) may, at the discretion of the Board, be 
read aloud at the Annual Convention, or posted in 
the Octagon, or both. Member in arrears for the 
annual dues for two or more years may be dropped 
from the Institute by the Board. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Section 1. Determination of Delegates. 


Paragraph 1. 


The President, the two Vice-Presidents, the 
Secretary, the Treasurer, and members of the Board 
of Directors shall be ex-officio delegates at all 
Conventions. 


ARTICLE IX. 
Section 5. Treasurer. 

The Treasurer shall be elected at the Annual 
Convention to serve for one year. The Treasurer 
shall exercise an oversight over all the financial 
affairs of the Institute. He shall receive and, under 
the direction of the Board of Directors, shall dis- 
burse the funds of the Institute. 

(Omit paragraph 2 and substitute the following 
paragraph.) 

The Treasurer shall place in the bands of the 
Executive Secretary a sum not to exceed the amount 
of the bond of that officer. He shall reimburse the 
Executive Secretary from time to time, upon the pre- 
sentation of statements submitted by the Executive Sec- 
retary, duly approved as required under Article XIII. 

The Treasurer shall be ex-officio a member of 
the Committee on Finance, and shall perform such 
other duties as the Board may direct. 
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The Treasurer shall report at the Annual Con- 
vention and, when required, at any meeting of the 
Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE 


EXECUTIVE 


XIII 
SECRETARY 

There shall be an Executive Secretary, not neces- 
sarily a member of the Institute, who shall be 
appointed by the Board of Directors, on such terms 
as the Board may determine, and he shall be directly 
responsible to the Board, and, when the Board is 
not in session, to the Secretary. He shall have his 
offices in the headquarters of the Institute at 
Washington, and will have charge of these offices. 

The Executive Secretary shall conduct such cor- 
respondence as may de delegated to him by the 
Secretary. He shall act as Recording Secretary at 
the Annual Convention, and at all meetings of the 
Board of Directors and of the Executive Committee, 
and also, when directed by the President, at meet- 
ings of Standing or Special Committees. The 
records of the Annual Convention and of the meet- 
ings of the Board, and of the Executive Committee, 
shall be subject to revision by, and shall be signed 
by the Secretary. 

The Executive Secretary shall, under the super- 
vision of the Treasurer, have charge of the books of 
accounts of the institute. He shall be under such bond 
as may be fixed by the Board. He shall never be given 
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ARTICLE IX 
Section 4. Secretarv. 


The Secretary shall be elected at the Annual 
Convention, to serve for one year. 

The Secretary shall approve and sign the records 
of the Annual Convention of the Institute, of the 
meetings of the Board of Directors, and of the Exe- 
cutive Committee. (Omitting, “The Secretary 
shall conduct the correspondence of the Institute. 
H¥e may delegate such portions of it as he sees fit 
to the Executive Secretary.’’) 

The Secretary shall be the Keeper of the Seal 
of the Institute. 

The Secretary shall prepare, on behalf of the 
Board of Directors, an annual report, which he shall 
submit to the Board for consideration and approval 
at its meeting preceding the Annual Convention. 

The records and any correspondence of the 
Secretary shall at all reasonable times be open to 
the inspection of the Institute. 
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funds of the Institute in excess of the amount of bis 


bond. After having once been put in funds to the amount 
of bis bond, further moneys shall be given him by the 
Treasurer upon statements approved by the Treasurer. 

All funds received by any person for the Institute 
shall be delivered to the Executive Secretary. He shall 
immediately enter them in the books of account and 
deposit such funds to the credit of the Institute in a 
bank to be designated by the Board of Directors and to 
be known as the Treasurer’s bank. 

The Executive Secretary shall make and collect 
all bills against members or others. He shall have 
charge of all bills against the Institute and shall keep 
an account of same, and shall present vouchers to 
the proper authorities for approval. He shall pay no 
bills against the Institute except such as are covered 
by appropriation of the Board of Directors. All 
vouchers covering bills against the Institute connected 
with the conventions, the Board of Directors, or the 
Executive Committee shall be approved by the Treas- 
urer. All vouchers covering bills against the institute 
connected with the work of committees shall be approved 
by the chairman of each committee and the Treasurer. 

He shall perform such other duties as the Board 
may direct. 

The records and correspondence of the Executive 
Secretary, except in relation to the qualifications 
for candidates for membership, shall at all reasonable 
times be open for inspection by members of the 
Institute. 


Mr. D. Knickerbacker Boyd 


ARTICLE XIII 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


There shall be an Executive Secretary, not neces- 
sarily a member of the Institute, whose sole duty, 
so far as the Institute is concerned, shall be to per- 


form the various functions of this one office, and of 


the office of Assistant Treasurer, if appointed. 
He shall be appointed by the Board of Directors, 
on such terms as the Board may determine, 
and he shall be directly responsible to the Board, 
and, when the Board is not in session, to the Presi- 
dent. He shall have his offices in the headquarters 
of the Institute at Washington, and will have charge 
of these offices. 

The Executive Secretary shall conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Institute. He shall act as Record- 
ing Secretary at the Annual Convention, and at all 
meetings of the Board of Directors and of the Exe- 
cutive Committee, and also, when directed by the 
President, at meetings of Standing or Special Com- 
mittees. The records of the Annual Convention 
and of the meetings of the Board, and of the Exe- 
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cutive Committee, shall be subject to revision by, 
and shall be signed by the Secretary. 

He shall perform such other duties as the Board 
may direct, and the Board at its first meeting of each 
vear must prescribe the general duties of the Executive 
Secretary. 


The records and correspondence of the Execu- 
tive Secretary, except in relation to the qualifica- 
tions for candidates for membership, shall at all 
reasonable times be open for inspection by members 
of the Institute. 

B. L. FENNER, Secretary pro tempore. 


Committee Work 


The Movement Toward a Standardization of Advertising 


Matter for 


Since the Journal announced, in the July number, 
the recommendations of the Committeee on Stand- 
ard Sizes of Advertising Matter, considerable cor- 
respondence has occurred with manufacturers, archi- 
tects, and organizations. It was not to be expected 
that the Committee’s recommendation would pass 
muster without protest, but so far, no argument 
against the standard size of 8% by 11 inches has been 
advanced, which had not received previous consider- 
ation at the hands of the Committee, or which offers 
any sound reason for a reconsideration of the size 
recommended, 

The unfitness of this size for certain things has 
been advanced, and it is, perhaps, true that in some 
instances, the size may be found temporarily incon- 
venient. It is not to be expected that this size, or any 
other, will meet with universal approbation; but 
that it inflicts more than the irreducible minimum of 
inconvenience, we very much doubt. 

There seems to be an idea, in some quarters, that 
the Institute wishes to impose a standard size, which 
will immediately render all stocks of advertising 
matter which did not conform thereto quite valuc- 
less. It should be unnecessary to say that the In- 
stitute has neither power nor desire to bring about 
so absurd a result. 

Architects realize that manufacturers cannot be 
asked to throw away their stocks of printed matter. 
What they do ask is that manufacturers will give 
serious attention to their recommendations when 
preparing future editions. After a certain period, 
when filing and index systems have been worked out 
with the size of 814 by 11 inches as a basis, it is to be 
expected that manufacturers who do not care to com- 
ply with the recommendation will forfeit a place for 
their printed matter in that of many architects. 

It is evident that the term “Standardization of 
Advertising”’ is somewhat misleading, since a number 
of manufacturers have inquired whether the effect 
of conforming to the 8% by 11 inch size would not 
be to deprive them of the advertising value possessed 
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by the more varied forms of circulars, which are 
especially designed for the purpose of “catching the 
eye” of the architect. A distinction must here be 
drawn. Matter supplied to the architect for refer- 
ence and for filing purposes must not be classed with 
ordinary advertising matter. It is, no doubt, in- 
cluded in the advertising appropriation, but the dis- 
tinction lies in the fact that it is destined for preser- 
vation and reference, not merely to convey a new 
idea, and then be thrown away. The presentation 
of new methods, products, and ideas to architects 
will still be largely and necessarily left to the adver- 
tising pages of the Journal and other publications. 
The policy of the Journal in this respect is already 
known to many manufacturers, and the further 
development of its ideas will go a long way toward 
eliminating the lost motion which now obtains in the 
method of bringing products to the architect’s 
attention. 

Several manufacturers have pointed out the fact 
that architects are hard to reach. We have no doubt 
that this is so, but so is any other group of men. Is 
there anybody who is easy to reach in these days of 
complicated undertakings? The architect is busy, 
but so is the banker, the lawyer, the doctor, and, to 
the man who is trying to sell something, we all look 
pretty busy. Persistence is about ninety per cent of 
all advertising effort, and that, with a worthy prod- 
uct to support it, is pretty sure to win. 

In advertising intended for architects, as in all 
other advertising, there is observed a desire to claim 
too much, a freedom of statement unwarranted by 
facts. The effect is precisely what might have been 
expected. Every honest advertiser is today at a 
disadvantage, for he shares, in a measure, the dis- 
trust which dishonest advertising has created in the 
minds of the public. It is a mystery why honorable 
firms, making and selling sound wares in a wholly 
honorable manner, have been willing to let their 
advertisements go into publications which permit 
the most fraudulent announcements to appear in an 
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adjoining column. With one hand the publisher 
takes money for space from an honest man; with the 
other he takes money from the dishonest advertiser, 
and thereby depreciates the value of what he has sold 
to the honest man. 


But we are drifting from the subject. It has 
several times been suggested that the standard size 
would inflict a hardship because it would cost more 
than asmaller one. This is one of the easiest objec- 
tions to answer, for it must be plain to any manu- 
facturer that his loss, through the waste-basket, is 
already a considerable sum. That loss is a hardship 
which will be entirely outweighed, when the loss 
through the waste-basket ceases. It is the net result 
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which counts and not the slight difference in the 
first cost. 

Undoubtedly a smaller standard size would also 
be very useful, but as yet the Institute is unwilling 
to take a very positive stand in respect to it. The 
size 314 by 8% inches is useful for pocket editions 
and very convenient for filing. A size approximately 
4 by 6% inches has demonstrated the suitability of 
its page for tabular purposes, as witness the Bethel- 
hem, Cambria, Carnegie, and other handbooks; but 
as yet there is no definite consensus of opinion as to 
the exact size which it is best to urge for general use. 
Therefore, it is hoped that this article may elicit 
letters to the Journal from those who have definite 
convictions upon this matter. 


Chapter and Other Activities 


Quantity Surveying 


THE SYSTEM OF QUANTITY SURVEYING AGAIN APPLIED IN A 
PUBLIC BUILDING 


Oregon Chapter: 

The Committee on Quantity Survey records the 
use of the Quantity Survey System by Commis- 
sioner Dieck of the Department of Public Works in 
the estimates for the new city barn to be built by 


the city of Portland. This is understood to be the 
fourth use of the Quantity Survey in the United 
States, it having been used in the following order: 
1, San Francisco; 2, Wilmington; 3, Boston; 4, 
Portland. 


Ways and Means of Increasing Chapter Activities, 
Usefulness and Influence 


Boston Chapter. 

At the meeting of September 23, Mr. Cram called 
for the report of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and asked Mr. Newhall, the chairman, to say a 
few words in explanation of the report. Mr. New- 
hall renewed briefly the work which the committee 
had done, and said that it had tried to present a 
constructive report, but that the committee would 
not press its recommendations. Mr. Cram asked if 
he were right in assuming that the report could be 
divided into two sections: (1) Proposed changes in 
the By-Laws. (2) Recommendations for the carry- 
ing on of the work of the Society. 

He then asked if any other members of the com- 
mittee would care to say anything in regard to the 
report. 

Mr. Blackall said he would like to speak on one 
or two features. 

(1) The expenditure of money. He strongly 
favored the proposed budget in order to take away 


from the Society the right to vote money unad- 
visedly and without thorough knowledge of the 
subject. 

(2) He spoke strongly in favor of arranging the 
committee’s work so that the work of the standing 
and special committees should interlock with the work 
of the Executive Committee. This would prevent 
the duplication of work, and would strengthen the 
influence of the Society. He felt that the Society 
did not occupy the position that it should in the 
community, and that the Chamber of Commerce 
now initiated and carried on work that had better 
come from the Boston Society of Architects. 

(3) He felt that the active work of the Society 
should be done by the younger men. He thought 
that the Society had been under a disadvantage in 
having had only six presidents in fifty years. He 
favored the monthly bulletin in order to increase 
general interest among members of the Society. 

Mr. Sullivan was the only other member of the 
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committee present, and did not think that he could 
add anything further to what Mr. Blackall had said. 

Mr. Cram asked the members present to ask any 
questions that they wanted to in regard to the 
report, and suggested that the questions be addressed 
to Mr. Newhall, the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Cogswell asked whether the Executive 
Secretary would be expected to attend all meetings. 
Mr. Newhall stated that he thought so, and that 
this Secretary would take the burden of all the 
clerical work now done by the Secretary of the 
Society. Mr. Aldrich asked for an explanation of 
the scheme of having a non-voting Secretary on 
each committee who should be a member of the 
Executive Committee. He felt that it would be a 
great mistake to have these secretaries responsible 
for the activity of the committees, and thought 
that it would work to the detriment of committee 
efficiency. This point was discussed at some length. 
Mr. Newhall said that the committee had seriously 
considered having a Push, Perseverance, and Punch 
Committee, but that it had finally decided that 
these were the functions of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and that its members should do this work as 
the non-voting secretaries of committees. 

Mr. Brainerd moved, “That the Executive Com- 
mittee be requested to organize the standing and 
special committees, and correlate them as sug- 
gested in the report of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee.” Mr. Andrews asked if Mr. Brainerd 
intended that the Executive Committee take final 
action or merely consider and report recommenda- 
tions at the next meeting of the Society. Mr. 
Brainerd said that it was his intention that the 
Executive Committee proceed to carry out the 
changes without further reference to the Society. 
Mr. Little asked Mr. Newhall how important he 
considered the paid Executive Committee secretary 
in the general scheme for carrying on the Society’s 
business. Mr. Newhall said that he considered that 
the paid Executive Committee secretary would be 


the backbone of the organization. Mr. Little wished 
to make the point that, unless the Society had the 
Executive Secretary, it was of small advantage to 
act in accordance with Mr. Brainerd’s motion. 

Mr. Austin spoke against the paid secretary, and 
said that he felt that it would be quite out of order 
for the Society to assume any such activities as 
those of the Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Brainerd 
rose to a point of order, and asked that his motion 
should be considered. 

Mr. Brainerd moved, “That the recommenda- 
tion of the Ways and Means Committee concerning 
a Budget be adopted.” A discussion followed, in 
which it was made clear that the motion asked for 
the acceptance in principle of a Budget, and not 
necessarily a Budget such as suggested in the Ways 
and Means Committee report. 
carried. 

Mr. Brainerd moved, ‘That an Executive Secre- 
tary be appointed by the Executive Committee to 
work under them and the Secretary, the expense 
for which may be provided as outlined.” Mr. 
Blackall offered an amendment to the effect that 
this motion be referred to the next meeting of the 
Society, and it was so voted. 

Mr. Brainerd moved, ““That the Executive Com- 
mittee be requested to arrange for a Bulletin as 
outlined in the report of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee.” Mr. Austin thought that there was too 
much literature distributed already, and that such 
a Bulletin would be a useless expense. Mr. Blackall 
spoke in favor of it. Mr. F. C. Brown agreed with 
Mr. Blackall, and said that the printing could be 
done for $12 or $13 a month. On a standing vote 
the motion was carried, 22 to 4. 

Mr. Blackall moved, “That the changes in the 
By-Laws proposed by the Committee on Ways and 
Means be referred to the Executive Committee to 
report at the next meeting of the Society.” The 
motion was carried. 

Cuarves N. Cocswe ti, Secretary. 


The motion was 


Standardization of Building Materials 
A MOVEMENT FOR THE SUPPORT OF WORTHY HOME 


IN OREGON 


PRODUCTS 


BUILDING OPERATIONS 


Quoted from the ‘Manufacturers’ Journal,’’ August, 1914 


Oregon Chapter: 

The Oregon Chapter, the Builders’ Exchange, 
and the Manufacturers’ Association of Oregon 
recently appointed representatives for a joint con- 
ference as to ways and means of increasing the use 
of building material of local origin or manufacture. 

The joint report of the committee was as follows: 

1. The committee shall consist of three members 


from each of the organizations. This committee to 
be known as the Committee on Standardization. 

2. Any individual or firm desiring the indorse- 
ment of this committee shall make application to 
them either through the manager of the Builders’ 
Exchange, the manager of the Manufacturers’ 
Association, or the secretary of the local Chapter 
of Architects. 
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3. The firm or individual seeking the indorse- 
ment of the committee on standardization on this 
material is to pay the expenses of its examination 
and investigation. 

4. Upon receiving such requests, the material 
offered shall be submitted to properly accredited 
chemical or mechanical engineers or to the proper 
departments of our schools and colleges. 

5. This report, together with the report of the 
investigation made as to the satisfaction attending 
its use by others, shall then be submitted to this 
Standardization Committee, and if in their judg- 


THE AMERICAN 
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ment the material is worthy, they shall cause to be 
sent to the various architects and builders of the 
city a report of their finding, together with a digest 
of the report of the engineers. 

6. These reports shall be in such uniform size 
as to be readily filed for reference so that the archi- 
tect and builder may know not only what the 
report of the committee was, but have at his fingers’ 
tips the result of the engineers’ test. 

The report was formally adopted by the Oregon 
Chapter on September 7. 


Conventions and Conferences 


The National Housing Conference, scheduled for 
Minneapolis, October 21, 22, 23, 1914, has been 


postponed because of disturbances due to the 


European War. 




















Rome Letter 
Notes on the Villa di’ Papa Giulio, Rome 


Giulio III] became Pope in 1550, and died at Rome _ him, he used to take a stately barge and, proceeding 
in 1545. During his pontificate he built, as a place up the Tiber, would land upon the river’s bank 
of repose, a villa about a half a mile outside the within easy walking distance of his villa. 

Porta del Popolo and not far from the Tiber. It is It is needless to say that he employed the best 
related that, leaving the cares of the Vatican behind architects and painters of his time, with the result 











that his villa was, and still is, con- 
sidered a marvelous piece of work. 
It might have been more harmonious 
in some of its parts if the Pope 
himself had not changed his ideas so 
often. He started out well enough 
by employing Vignola, and to this 
skillful architect is due the general 
scheme—a plan which shows such 
originality that at first sight it 
seems almost bizarre, but which 
upon inspection soon shows careful 
study in all its parts. Unfortunately 
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Vignola was not allowed to carry out his plan alone; 
Michelangelo and Vasari were called in for their 
advice, and mighty efforts were made by these three 
distinguished architects, with the Pope presiding 
at the conferences, to solve the various problems 
which arose. As time went on, Vignola was unluckily 
superseded by other architects, and, although his 
general plan was still followed, yet the final result 
lacked the unity which a single guiding genius can 
alone give to a construction. 

The scheme was a main building for receptions, 
habitations, and work, and a pleasure portion of 
gardens, loggia, grottos, and fountains. The stables 
and kitchens were relegated to nearby isolated 
buildings, to avoid noise and odors. But this general 
plan was curtailed as the work advanced, and 
changed somewhat as one architect supplanted 
another. The accompanying plate illustrates on 
the left one of Vignola’s early plans,* and on the 

*The original plan is now in the possession of Mr. 
Lawrence Grant White, with whose kind permission it is 
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right the plan of the villa as actually built. It will 
be noted that Vignola had planned to have two 
imposing wings on either side, with straight porticos 
similar to the farfamed semi-circular one, each with 
a garden on its axis. Another change took place in 
the large court, which Vignola’s plan shows semi- 
circular at both ends, instead of at one end only. 
Was Vignola’s scheme thought too expensive? 
Unfortunately history does not tell us why this 
beautiful scheme was never carried into execution. 
The well-balanced plan is, however, a testimonial 
to the skill of one of the most famous architects of 
the world, 
GorRHAM PHILLIPS STEVENS, 
Director, School of Fine Arts, American 
Academy in Rome 


here published for the first time. The original measures 
5 by feet. The draughtsmanship is remarkably well 
done, the lines were drawn with a sharp metal instrument, 
inkea in with a dark brown ink, and finally a light brown 
wash was applied to the portions in actual section. The 
paper was of excellent quality. 
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LouisvitLE Cuapter, 1908.—President, *Arthur Loomis, 
d Building, Louisville, Ky. Secretary, Val. 
Collins, Paul Jones Building, Louisville, Ky. 
Date of Meetings, first Wednesday (except July, August 
and September); annual, January. 

MicHIGAN CHAPTER, 1887.—President, Leon Coquard, 
169 First Street, Detroit, Mich. Secretary, Marcus 
R. Burrowes, 701 Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, 
Mich. *Arthur H. Scott, 2326 Dime Savings Bank 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Date of Meetings, first Tuesday (except July, August and 
September), (Detroit); annual, January. 

Minnesota Cuapter, 1892.—President, Edwin H. Hewitt, 
716 ourth Avenue, South Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary, Edwin H. Brown, 716 Fourth Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. *G. A. Chapman, 320 Audito- 
rium Building, Minneapolis. 

Date of Meetings, when called (Minneapolis); annual, 
October. 

New Jersey Cuaprer, 1900.—President, George S. 
Drew, State House, Trenton, N. J. Secretary, *Hugh 
Roberts, 1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

Date of Meetings, first Thursday (except July, August 
and September), (Newark). 

New York Cuapter, 1867.—President, Robert D. Kohn, 
56 West 45th Street, New York City. Secretary, Eger- 
ton Swartwout, 244 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
*Laurence F. Peck, 15 East 40th Street, New York. 

Date of Meetings, second Wednesday (except July, 
Aug., and Sept.), (Fine Arts Building); annual, Nov. 

NortuH Carouina CHAPTER, 1913.—President, *Hill C. 
Linthicum, 703 Jackson Street, Durham, N. C. 
Secretary, Williard C. Northup, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Date of Meetings, when and where called; annual, July. 

OreEGON CHAPTER, 1911.—President, A. E. Doyle, Wor- 
cester Building, Portland, Ore. Secretary, W. G. Hol- 
ford, Chamber of Commerce, Bldg., Portland, Ore, 
*Ellis F. Lawrence, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Portland, Ore. 

Date of Meetings, third Thursday of every month 
(Portland); annual, October. 

PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, 1869.—President, Milton B. 
Medary, Jr., 130 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary, *Horace Wells Sellers, 1307 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Date of Meetings, every month. 

PirtspuRGH CHAPTER, 1891.—President, F. A. Russell, 
336 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, Charles 
T. Ingham, 323 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Joseph L. Neal, 21514 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Date of Meetings, third Tuesday (except July, August 
and September), annual six weeks before Convention. 

Ruope Istanp CuHapter, 1870.—President, Eleazer B- 
Homer, 87 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I 
*Secretary, John Hutchins Cady, 10 Weybosset 
Street, Providence, R. I. Treasurer, Wayland T. 
Robertson, 1216 Turks Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. 

Date of Meetings, when called every month (except three 
or four months in summer), Providence; annual, Sept. 

San Francisco CHapTerR, 1881.— President, W. B. 
Faville, Balboa Building, San Francisco, Cal. Secre- 
tary, Sylvain Schnaittacher, First National Bank 
Building, San Francisco, Cal. *William Mooser, 
Nevada Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

Date of Meetings, third Thursday of every month; 
annual, October. 

SoutH CAROLINA CHAPTER, 1913.—President, Charles C. 
Wilson, 1302 Main Street, Columbia, S. C. Secretary, 
*James D. Benson, 39 Broad Street, Charleston, S. C. 

Date of Meetings, semi-annually at places and on dates 
to be fixed by Executive Committee; annual, July. 
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SouTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, 1894.—President A. C. 
Martin, 430 Higgins Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. Secre- 
tary, Fernand Parmentier, Byrne Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Cal. *A. R. Walker, Acting Secretary, 1402 Hiber- 
nian Bldg. 

Date of Meetings, second Tuesday (except July and 
August), (Los Angeles). 

SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER, 1909.—President, 
B. F. Willis, 10 West Market Street, York, Pa. Secre- 
tary, M. I. Kast, 222 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
*T. H. Hamilton, 11 N. Market Sq., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Date of Meetings, usually second Monday of May, 
October, December and February (at York, Harris- 
burg or Lancaster); annual, May. 

Sr. Louris CuapTer, 1890.—President, G. F. A. Bruegge- 
man, Third National Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, Wm. H. Gruen, Chemical Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. *Walter L. Rathman, 1501 Chemical Bld 

Date of Meetings, last Tuesday of every month; annual, 
September. 


Texas CHAPTER, 1913.—President, M. R. Sanguinet, 
F. & M. Bank Building, Fort Worth, Texas. Secre- 
tary. *F. E. Giesecke, Baivaediey of Texas School of 
Architecture, Austin, Texas. 

Date of Meetings, first Friday of May and November, 
unless otherwise arranged by Executive Committee. 

ToLepo Cuapter, 1914.—President, E. O. Fallis, 208 The 
Nasby, Toledo, Ohio. Secretary, George S. Mills, 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 

WASHINGTON CHuaPTER, 1887.—President,Glenn Brown, 806 

17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Secretary, Clarence 
L. Harding, 1126 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Date of Meetings, first Friday of every month; annual, 
February. *Unknown. 

WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER, 1894.—President, James 
H. Shack, Lippy Building, Seattle, Wash. Secretary, 
a L. Loveless, 513 Colman Bldg., Seattle, 

ash. 

Date of Meetings, first Wednesday (except July, August 
and September), (at Seattle, except one spring at 
Tacoma); annual, November. 

Wisconsin CHAPTER, 1911.—President, E. O. Kuenzli, 
82 Wisconsin Street, Milwaukee, Wis. Secretary, 
Henry J. Rotier, 813 Goldsmith Building, Milwaukee, 
Wis. *A. D. Koch, Wells Building, Milwaukee. 

Date of Meetings, second Tuesday (except July and 
August), (Milwaukee). ’ 

Worcester CHaprTer, 1892.—President, *George H. 
Clemence, 405 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. Secre- 
fase Lucius W. Briggs, 390 Main Street, Worcester, 

a 


ss. 
Date of Meetings, every month; annual, January. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION. 
Philadelphia Chapter 
Pittsburgh Chapter 
Southern Pennsylvania Chapter 
President, John A. Dempwolf, York, Pa. 
Secretary, Edward Leber, York, Pa. 


New York STATE ASSOCIATION. 
Brooklyn Chapter 
Buffalo Chapter 
Central New York Chapter 
New York Chapter 
President, A. L. Brockway, Syracuse, N. Y 


Secretary, Dwight L. Collins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















the lithograph by Monthelier 
perhaps irreparably damaged in the present war 
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